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Brave Calm 
By Gerard B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


Ww" fret thee, Soul, 
For things beyond thy small control? 


Why fret thee, too, 


For needed things that thou canst do ? 
Whate' er thou canst help—help ! 
Whate'er thou canst not, with no useless worry, bear. 


Twot 


hings at least, then, Soul, need never cause thee care. 


Rochester, N. f 


Joy after Sorrow 


22% 


woitorial 


Dawn has more beauty because of 
the darkness which it follows. In- 


coming joy gives new cheer because of the sadness 


and sorrow which it displaces. 


We should fail to 


realize the tenderness and comfort of God’s loving 


Ministry 


, if we had not felt the special need of that 


relief from our pain of heart. 


‘‘And who would mourn a tear should fill his eye, 
For God to dry? 

ngels might envy man his tearful eyes 

When God's hand dries.’’ 


A 


z . 


At Peace with Gog 04 can give a man peace, when 


NO peace, 
relations with ( 


and eve 
has mor 
Francis 
God to 


iel to be above them.’’ 
line of thought, «Ww 


apart from God the man can have 
The consciousness of being in right 
rod is in itself strength to a man ; 
n those who observe him can feel that he 
€ than mere human strength to support him. 
Quarles says, ‘‘ Whilst Daniel acknowledged 
be above him, the lions acknowledged Dan- 
Solomon says, in the same 
hen a.man’s ways please the 


with him.’’ 
no enemies. 


While at peace with God we need fear 


x 


Loyalty is the service of freemen. 
It is not the blind allegiance of the 
paid attaché ; it is the hearty service of one whose 
eyes are ever open to the best interests of that to 
which he is devoted. Loyalty never requires one 
to do wrong ; it requires one to do right, for it is 
only by doing right that one can serve the real in- 
terests of the object of his allegiance. A loyal citi- 
zen will die for his country, but he will not lie for it. 
A loyal church-member clings to his church through 
evil as well as good report, but he does not feel un- 
der obligations to endorse his church in a matter 
which he believes to be wrong. To be loyal is to be 
true ; to be true, one must be free to know the truth. 


True Loyalty 
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In seeking to win men for Christ 
we must have regard for their point 
of view. A wise fisherman does not make unrea- 
sonable demands of the fish he would catch. He 
does not throw a bare hook into the water with the 
remark that, if they will not bite it bare, they will not 
bite it baited, or, if they will not bite it bare, they 
are not worth catching. 


Baiting 
the Hook 


Nor does the wise fisher of 
men insist on fishing with the hardest and most un- 
attractive truths of the Word, on the ground that 
the man who will not accept the naked truth, how- 
ever unattractive it may be, is not worth saving. 
We cannot do better than our Lord, who ‘‘ spake 
the word unto the people as they were able to 


hear it.’’ 
A 


Every one of us has his own work 
to do. No man has the work of 
his predecessor to perform; no more has he to 
do the work of his successor. Elisha may take up 
Elijah’s mantle ; but the mantle’s new wearer is 
Elisha, and not Elijah. Elijah would have failed in 
Elisha’s place ; and Elisha would be sure to fail if 
he were to try to be and do just like Elijah. The 
same is true of every new prophety or preacher, or 
worker, or waiter in God’s vineyard. God has a 
place anda mission for every one. It is for each 
one to find what God would have him do in his day 
and place, and then do that with all his might and 
at once. God wants no man to do less than this, or 
to do more. 


Every Man in 
His Place 


“S 


What is beyond is more to us than 
what is already attained. This is 
true in both a good sense anda bad sense. We 
never ought to be so that we do not want to be bet- 
ter. Wanting to be better, is desiring the yet un- 
attained, in a good sense. Paul says, in that spirit, 
‘* Brethren, I count not myself yet to have. appre- 
hended ; but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’’ Yet that same Paul cautions us not to be 


Wanting what 
is Beyond 


anxious about what we have not, and he says that 
‘* godliness with contentment [within our sphere] is 
great gain.’’ In one sense we ought to be satisfied 
with what is ours. In another sense we ought nof 
to be satisfied with what is yet ours. Charles Dudley 
Warner says pithily : ‘‘Our lives are largely made 
up of the things we do not have.’’ That is so; that 
ought to be so; that ought not to be so. It is for 
us as guided by God’s Word, and God’s Spirit, to 
know in what it should be, and in what it should 


not be. 
> a a 4 


Successful Neglect 


AY what we will about being faithful in small 
things, and not being afraid of trifles, there is a 
whole world of good things and, in their way, need- 
ful things, which a man must learn to let alone. 
There are some men whose success has been not so 
much in the multitude of things they did as in the 
insight by which they saw at once what things not 
to do. To see certain things under the light of 
absolute necessity, and to lose no time about doing 
them, and to see that other inviting things are 
finally indifferent, and to dismiss them, is the habit 
of all those who are successful in a large way. 

Of course, this may be mterpreted to the comfort 
of the lazy and reluctant, but they so interpret it tu 
their own cost. With gratitude for the release of all 
manner of new energies in our day, so great that 
one has difficulty in keeping his head as he daily 
reads of the new exploits of the spirit in men, we need 
to recognize that there is great danger that many a man 
capable of more expansive and impressive life will 
decline into a mere putterer, and spend his life in a 
mere huddle of affairs, instead of walking widely in 
the world of service. To overtake this higher and 
better living and serving, he must learn what not to 
do, what things are worth neglecting. Without 
this, one’s life may be spent in constant exercise on 
the best of motives, and yet in the outcome yield 
up no satisfaction and no sweetness. Good inten- 
tions alone will no more secure us against the results 
of broken spiritual laws than they will against the 
instant retaliation of broken natural laws. “Spiritual 
law lays severe and unexpected penalties upon the 
best intentioned people when they have acted with- 
out forethought. There are some sacrifices for 
which, reverently speaking, God cannot thank us if 
he would. 

What to neglect, then, is one of the great ques- 
tions in a day in which life has become so complex 
that no man can live the whole of it. What not to 
say is a problem in this talking universe. Perhaps 
a man can ask himself no more pertinent or spiritual 
question at the beginning of his day than ‘‘ What 
shall I best leave undone to-day?’’ for there is 
scarcely a day which may not be mapped out to the 
full with little details, each one of which in itself 
may well deserve doing, but which, seen in large 
relations, is best left undone. This is no plea for 
neglect of daily duties, it is rather a plea for in- 
sight in discovering what our daily duties are. 

The time has come when many a man who has 
become possessed by the instinct of service As in 
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danger of thinking that unless he has proposed some 
scheme he has not been profitable. There is no end 
of devices to make one dizzy, and make him feel 
himself a cumberer of the ground as he reads the 
papers. ‘* The necessity of severe selection is upon 
us.’’ God does not see to it that a thousand inge- 
nuities will result in inspiration, just because they 
are a thousand, any more than a thousand sticks of 
wood will by sheer force of numbers issue in flame. 
But the world has often had enough of ingenuity, 
A man’s 
And here lies 
a trouble that is sure to tell unless men are brave to 


while it has never had enough inspiration. 
chief duty is to be an inspired man, 


resist it, and that is that many a man who has in 
Lim the elements of imagination, of insight and 
prophecy, may lose all these out of himself by going 
over at once and thoughtlessly to the general vogue 
of organization, machinery, and the various ingenui- 
Phillips Brooks said that 
he had in his diocese many a young man who was a 


ties of religious service. 


devoted and skilful organizer, but none on whom he 
could lay his hand, and say that he possessed the 
elements of a great preacher. Prophecy may wither 
away just as certainly before machinery as it may 
before priestliness. Organization is the spirit of our 
time, and a man does poorly who is entirely out with 
the spirit of his time. But organization requires not 
less insight of men, but rather more, else it has be- 
come a field opened to the human spirit when that 
spirit has no power to work in it. 

One is very apt, in what seem his more practical 
moments, to discard all those elements in himself 
for which he can apparently find no immediate em- 
ployment, even though they be the most intimate 
and peculiar things in his spirit. He may think that 
in doing this he does God service ; he may get these 
things confounded with his selfishness, and cast the 
whole out together. This is a terrible mistake. If 
a man is to give himself to God, it is essential, first, 
that he be himself before God and men. He must 
believe that in the end men will demand and need 
every sweetness and beauty that is in him, every 
flash of insight, every glimpse of truth, and that 
these things demand direction, and not destruction. 
And, if a man is becoming more and more convinced 
that his service is destroying his best instincts, and 
rubbing the bloom away from his spirit, he owes the 
world nothing so much as to stop that kind of ser- 
vice. Life is a very practical matter, to be sure ; 
but we make it more sordid—not more practical— 
when we give up our ideals, when we cease to culti- 
vate our silences, when we disperse our visions, 
because we cannot run right out and use them on 
some one in a tangible way. Nothing could be 
more unwise or more unseeing, or, at bottom, less 
devout, than to rush out and surrender on every 
popular call and hearsay ; for the time will always 
come, if a man waits for it, when the idealism and 
the insights of his soul will find abundant justifica- 
tion from the same crowd which apparently wants 
him to give it up. We may waste our life on 
details, and no one will thank us. God does not 
demand it. 

In the discussion of any subject, the chief concern 
is to know what things to leave out. Perhaps it is 
more by exclusion than by anything else that in- 
spiration appears in sermons. Connected with every 
theme is a whole range of minor truths which had 
better be taken for granted. The man who insists 
on bringing in everything connected with his theme 
is sure to fail. One is tempted also to hitch a great 
theme to purposes too small for it, and to stick too 
long to mere details of conduct and debate about 
them,—which may be carried on forever to little 
profit. Man is a large creature, and he deals most 
practically with him who deals with him in a large 
way, conceding his power to take for granted, and 
not pursuing him and watching him at every step to 
see whether he will apply the principle aright. The 
advice of Jowett, Master of Palliol, to one of his 
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students, not to be too simple in his preaching, was 
as wise as it was unusual. He was not pleading for 
complexity, but only for the recognition, unhappily 
somewhat dimmed in the general mind, that the very 
fact of truths being great was due to their having more 
in them than could be opened in a moment. ‘There 
is something at bottom rather faithless about the 
detail mind ; it is the mind which insists on doing 
everything itself, and really hesitates to trust any- 
thing over to God to do. It is troubled with much 
serving, and has nothing spacious and fearless about 
it, infecting men with its own littleness and distrust 
at length. 

Let us 
For what 


Let us all attend upon our inspirations. 
not say that we have no time for them. 
can we better use time? Drudgery must be done, 
and it has its blessings ; but we need plenty of in- 
No one 
will ever be grateful to us for surrendering our 
visions and our ideals. The common people do not 
want it ; at the utmost, what they want is only that 
we find means of making our ideals a little less ab- 
stract, that we keep on following them, but keep 
also at the organization of a gift which shall interpret 
them to men, and make them gradually intelligible. 
This may not be done at once, nor will a whole life- 
time ever reach a stage when there is nothing for us 
to do in that line. But it is much to have one’s 
whole activity and service overhung with inspira- 
tions, for there is nothing men find out more quickly 
than this, let our speech limp or cease as it may. 


spiration to make it amount to anything. 


This 
is what fertilizes common life, and makes it signifi- 
cant ; this is what allures men to what we do. For 
this, one must pay the price by neglecting some 
things. There is danger of getting lost in the little. 


“2% 


Motes on Open Letters 


Questions of Jewish history and Jewish 
customs have an unceasing interest 
to Christian students. A Massachu- 
setts teacher comes with this question in this sphere : 


Jewish Blood 
Sacrifices 


Will you kindly inform me, through Notes on Open Let- 
ters, when the Jewish blood sacrifice ceased,—at the death of 
Jesus, or at the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

So long as the Temple remained standing, it was the 
duty and privilege of the Jews to offer there the ap- 
pointed blood sacrifices, When these sacrifices could 
not be offered there, they could not properly be offered 
anywhere. All histoty goes to show that these sacrifices 
ceased with the destruction of the Temple, and for that 


reason. 
“~ 


Many more questions come to'The Sun- 
Questions about 


day School. Times for answer about 
Pormer Lessons 


a lesson that is already past than 
about any lesson that is yet to be studied. But there is 
not space in these columns for answers to many of these 
questions. The space has to be given to those lessons 
which are yet ahead. Only when a question about a 
former lesson involves some principle of importance to 
many, and for all time, can it be answered here. Here, 
for example, are several questions which have raised 
discussion in the teaching of recent lessons : 

1. A teacher in ‘‘a Friends’ church Sabbath-school”’ 
in Indiana asks, because of such discussion : 

Did the fifty sons of prophets, as well as Elisha, witness the 
translation of Elijah? 

2. A Pennsylvania clergyman wants to know if Ahab 
was not wrong in even asking Naboth to sell or trade 
his vineyard. He says : 

The point, therefore, that I make, is that, if the law of God re- 
quired Naboth ‘to cleave to the inheritance of the fathers,"’ 
then Ahab had no right to ask Naboth to part with his vineyard 


for any consideration whatever, Aowees Jair and just in itself 


the proposition might be. There are some things which we can- 


not, wif/hout sin, ask others to do. 


3- A Texas teacher wants to know the Editor's opinion 
as to the purpose of the Lord's question to Elijah when 


Vol. 40, No, 4 


he fled to the desert below Beersheba, 
thou here, Elijah ?’’ He says: 


Faith Latimer says the question was not a reproof to 


E Vb 
Is this correct ? Tijah, 


1.. The text would seem to.show that only Elisha Saw 
the translation of Elijah, and that, because Ae say it, he 
was to be ‘the prophet’s successor. If the fifty sons of 
the prophets also saw it, there might have been an end. 
less dispute about the succession. 

2. It would seem fair to suppose that Ahab 
he was wrong in seeking Naboth’s ihheritance, anq we 
have no reason to suppose he had any justification for 
his course from its beginning to its end. Judge Syj,, 
berger points out the legal bearings of the case, jp his 
article in The Sunday School Times of July"16, 

3. Professor Beecher distinctly says, in his Critica) 
Notes, that in the Hebrew “ there is nothing to indicate 
whether the words are a rebuke or simply an interested 
inquiry."’ It was for Elijah to decide whether je {ej 
rebuked by a simple question of interest in his loca 
and state of mind just then. 
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knew 


tion 


Prophecy is by no means so easily 
understood as history, and it causes 
far more perplexity to Bible students 
generally. In the first place, the average Bible student 
does not understand the meaning of the word ‘ proph- 
ecy,’’ as it is used in the Bible, or as it is often employed 
in English speech. An Illinois correspondent repre. 
sents a large class in the community when she writes : 


Prophecy 
not Prediction 


‘* But all this was done, that the scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled'’ (Matt. 26:56). ‘And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting lots ; that it might be fulfilld 
which was spoken by the prophet"’ (Matt. 27 : 35). These and 
other similar passages have lately caused some discussion in my 
Bible class, and called out questions which I am quite unable 
to answer,—a not infrequent occurrence, by the way. One gen- 
tleman goes so far (argumentatively, of course) as to relieve Judas 
and Pilate from blame, since they only did that which was neces 
sary to the fulfilment of prophecy. Will you kindly explain t 
passages? Is not the fulfilment of prophecy an _ insignific: 
reason for the sufferings of Christ? Was not the suffering t 
reality, of which the prophecy was but the shadow ? and is it n 
transposing their importance to say ofthe reality that it exist 
because of the shadow ? 


l 


e 
it 
e 
t 
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Prophecy is not necessarily prediction. Prediction 
may be in the line of prophecy, and again it may not 
be. -A prophet is primarily one who speaks for another. 
Prophecy, as the Bible uses it, is speech, or action, or 
human events under the influence, or by the permission, 
of God's Spirit. The ‘sons of the prophets’’ 
time sang or shouted in this way, but they did not necessa- 
rily or generally foretell the future. ‘‘ Is Saul also among 
the prophets ?’’ was a proverb expressive of wonder that 
men who were not expected to be in that category were 
acting as if they were (see 1 Sam. 10 : 5-13; 2 Kings 
2 : 3-7). In later times, Christian believers prophesied 
as they deemed themselves under divine influence, 
sometimes in an orderly manner, and sometimes without 
due order (1 Cor. 14 : 31-33, 39, 40). In a very real 
sense, whatever God has done or has said is a prophecy 
of what God will say and do. When it is said that 
God's order of creation ‘‘ the evening and the morning 
were the first day,” it is a prophecy that in all of God's 
ordering it is first the darkness and then the light, not 
first the light and then the darkness. In human nature 
we say that the chil€l in his characteristics is a prophe‘y 
of the man, and we say truly, but we do not mean that 
the child is an inspired seer. The Jews understand this 
great truth, and they looked in the Scriptures for fore- 
gleams of better things to come. They did not under- 
stand, nor are we to do so, that these’ Messianic pr‘ sit 
cies were specific o 


in olden 


predictions of particular eve™ 
destined to occur; but they did understand that - 
things, things of this nature, were sure to take met 
when the Chosen One of God appeared among men. 

se ones 


He would have enemies, and there would be ‘a! 4 
among his chosen followers ; the world powers *™ 


: . : » compass 

strive to destroy him, and those who aided & 
: . r cnoils taken 
his death would try to make profit out of spo!’ ' 
history an¢ 


All this was foreshadowed in 
realized in actual fact. It was not prophesied, ©! : , 
dicted, that one Judas Iscariot had got to be the — . 
and that Pilate must sentence him to be crucified eg 
fore it is absurd to say that Judas or Pilate was bo ~ 
this. cheep 


from him. 


’ 
<0 GO 


A foolish man might as well claim th ‘ 
wrt 


7 
to throw away his money because it is prophetica" 
ten that ‘‘a fool and his money are soon parted. 


«What doest 
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Moses Maimonides: Philosopher and 
Physician 
By I. Zangwill 
EVERAL letters of Maimonides unearthed by Dr. 
Schechter among the tattered treasure-trove he has 


prought back from the Cairo Genizah ! have lent a fresh 
5 . . . ~ 
ch of interest to that illustrious medieval figure, of 


tou - 
whose autography we have hitherto possessed only a 
colitary signature. It was in old Cairo (Fostat), amid 


those quaint courts and bazaars, under that deep blue 


sky, that the philosopher and physician spent his best 


years, though he was born in Cordova. Connected with 





Supposed likeness of Maimonides. ® 


an ancient synagogue you may still see his alleged 
consulting-room, and the oblong subterranean chamber, 
a few steps below, in which he is said to have died, and 
where an oil lamp perpetually burns in mourning for 
him. Should you attempt to walk across the matting, 
instead of merely peering into the gloom, you will shock 
your guides ; for, after seven hundred years, the room, 
authentic or not, is still holy ground. 

With Maimonides, indeed, the intellectual center of 
For, in that measureless no- 
kingdom which is Israel's, the metropolis changes with 


Jewry shifted to Egypt. 
the royal residence. Now Thought holds its court at 
Jerusalem, now at Babylon, -now in Spain. When, in 
the earlier half of the twelfth century, Jehudah Halevi 
was singing his songs of Zion in choice Hebrew, it 
seemed as if the Peninsula would almost wean its Jews 
of their yearning for Palestine. 
orable. 


Their position was hon- 
They were active in every department of the 
national life. Under the tolerant rule of the cultured 
caliphs they had escaped that degrading contempt which 
shadowed the Jew elsewhere, had escaped, too, that 
physical conformation, that shuffle and stoop, Which 
subtly registered spiritual humiliation. ‘‘ From Moses 
to Moses there was none like Woses,'’ runs the Hebrew 
proverb ; but Mosés Maimonides, the second of the great 
spiritual trio to whom the saying has been applied, was 
not burdened with that degenerate ghetto-born physique 
which made the third, Moses Mendelssohn, a hunch- 
back. We may assume, rather, that he was of that noble 
Jewish type which Spain produced, and of which Mere- 
dith writes : «* The noble Jew is grave in age, but in his 
youth he is the arrow to the-bow of his fiery Eastern 
blood, and in his manhood he is a figure of easy and 
superb preponderance, whose fire has mounted to in- 
Spirit and be tempered by his intellect.’’ His very 
name has, in its Arabic fulness, the stately port of a 
blue-blooded Don,—Abu-Amram Musa ben Maimun 
Obaid Allah. 

But the happier star under which the Spanish’ philoso- 
Pher was born was soon overcast. 


The capture of Cor- 
doy 


a by the Almohades in 1148, soon after Moses, the 
son of Maimon, became a son -of-the-commandment 
(thirteen years old), reduced its Hebrew congregation to 
the alternative of Islam or death. 
the boy an early and protracted experience of the tragedy 
of Wandering Israel. children 
Sought a solution in flight, and it was not till after many 


And thus began for 


For Maimon and his 


years micrati ° 
; of migration that the family found a resting-place 


for he } . 
the sole of its foot. In the course of these clouded 


years it ic ° ' ‘ 
) itis almost certain that Maimonides himself be- 
came , 
¢ for a while an ostensible Mahometan. Just as, 
unde 1, ’ 
— Christian persecution, Jews became pseudo- 
bD 
1897, and Mar Dr. Schechter in The Sunday School Times of July 24, 
2 Ff, — 12, 18968.—T He Epitor 
Tum Big . ta likeness found in 7hesaurns Ant fet z 
taken «,, A ni, V enetiis, 1744, said by the author of that work w be 


iqua tubula 
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Christians, so did they nominally adopt the white turban 
under pressure of Turkish bigots. 

The first literary work of Maimonides (then in Fez) 
was an Arabic letter to the secret Jews of Africa, as a 
counterblast to the fanatical Jew whose uncompromising 
them idolaters 


denunciation of as 


driving them in desperation to be Mahometans alto- 


was insidiously 


gether. Maimonides encouraged them to remain faith- 
ful to Judaism, even though more or less surreptitiously. 
‘«The Mahometans themselves know that we only repeat 
an empty formula,’’ he urged. 
demand the denial of Judaism, but a mere lip-utterance 


‘They by no means 


of a profession of faith that Mahomet was a prophet."’ 
Meritorious, therefore, though martyrdom was, no one 
was bound to give up his life; he should, however, 
remove to a freer country. This advice indirectly has- 
tened his own adoption of it. For the Mahometans got 
wind of his anti-Islamite activity, and the family had to 
embark in the 


whence, by a reversal of the exodus, they journeyed to 


middle of the night for Palestine, 


. Egypt. 


In the preface to his version of Maimonides, the 
learned principal of the Jews’ College of London (Dr. 
Friedlander), apparently over-anxious for his hero's 
fame, attempts an elaborate disproof of Maimonides’s 
But 
membered that the all-proselytizing Almohades were not 
orthodex Mahometans, t 


own temporary Mahometanism. it should be re- 
but a dissenting sect, whose 
members rejected the anthropomorphism of the Koran, 
and obtained their name (Unitarians) from their main- 
tenance of the true unity of God without corporeal pres- 
entations, —the very point which was to be cardinal in 
Maimonides's own philosophic teaching. And even 
orthodox Mahometanism has both in principle and 
practice many points of contact with Judaism. 

In old Cairo, where faith was free, Moses and his 
brother David can ied on a trade in precious stones ; for, 
with the Israelite, the unnatural divorce between busi- 
ness and study has never existed, nor that fine contempt 
for trade which, in the semi-civilized communities of 
Europe, is not without justification. I: would seem, 
however, that Moses was able to give most of his time to 
the treasures of learning and to the responsibilities of 





Autograph letter of Maimonides (found by Dr. S. Schechter in 
the famous Genizah at Cairo). 

communal leadership. When his krother was ship- 
wrecked, with all their joint possessions, he appears to 
have set up as a physician, and thus earned a pittance 
for himself, his wife, and his son, out of which he had 
to support likewise his bereaved relatives. Ultimately, 
by the favor of the vizier, he obtained an appointment 
at the court of Saladin.. But even in his profession he 
would not wholly divide soul from body. Like the great 
painter who said that colors must be mixed with brains, 
Maimonides pointed out, even to his royal patients, 
that medicine must be mixed with morals. 

But if his profession thus proved gradually lucrative 
by his immense communal and literary activity, or even 
his position as chief rabbi of Cairo, he never made a 
farthing, —again in accord with the highest Jewish ideal. 
His life was checkered by many perils and sorrows, but 
his lofty faith and intellectual outlook never left him. 
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And when, in the course of years, he acquired through- 
out the Jewries of the world an almost mythical reputa- 
tion, either as sage and saint or Titanic heretic, when 
learned Mahometans traveled long distances to make his 
acquaintance, and Arabic poets wrote verses in his 
honor, and Richard Coeur de Lion, perhaps moved by 
the fame of his exposition of Galen, vainly offered him 
the post of physician-in-ordinary, his character retained 
its simple earnestness. ‘* You seem,’’ he replied to a 
malicious assailant, ‘‘to reckon me among those who 
You make a mis- 


God has protected me against this weakness ; and 


are sensitive to every word of blame. 
take. 
I protest to you, in his name, that, if the most insignifi- 
cant scholar, whether friend or foe, would point out to 
me an error, I would be grateful for the correction and 


instruction.’’ But, ifthe man Moses was not always so 
meek as this, his arrogance was always intellectual, —the 
dogmatism that clings to the logical mind, and which is 
rather an assertion of the infallibility of reason than of 
the reasoner. 

The letter he addressed to Ibn Tibbon, the chief of 
the Provencal school (who rendered his Arabic work 
into Hebrew), though often quoted, gives incidentally so 
graphic a picture of the man, toward the end of his life, 
that it cannot be omitted. 
and I in 
Fostat ; the two towns lie at a distance of two Sabbath journeys. 2 
With the Sultan I have a difficult lot; I must visit him daily in 
the morning, and when he or any of his children, or one of his 


‘“The Sultan (Saladin's successor) lives in Cairo 


harem, is suffering, I may not leave Cairo. Even when nothing 
When 


I enter my house, dying of hunger, I find the hall thronged with 


particular happens, I cannot come home till after midday. 


friends 
and foes, a motley crowd, who await my advice as a physician. 


people,—Jews, Mahometans, illustrious and otherwise, 
I have scarcely time to alight from my horse, wash myself, and 
take some refreshment. ‘Thus it continues till night, and then, 
worn out with weakness, I must retire to bed. Only on Sabbath 
have I time to occupy myself with the congregation and with reli- 
gion. I am accustomed on this day to dispose of the affairs of the 
community for the following week, and to hold a discourse. Thus 


my days glide away.”’ 
Amid such a 


turmoil the noble veteran could not hope for a longer 
term than the Psalmist s. 


Thus did his days glide away, indeed. 


When he died, worn out, at 
the age of seventy, there was extraordinary lamentation 
among the Jews of the world, thus bereft of their leader 
and In Fostat both Jews and Mahometans 
mourned him publicly for three days. 
conveyed to Tiberias for burial. 
of the Sea of Galilee, tradition still points out his 
grave. According to Graetz, his tomb first bore the 
inscription : 


arbitrator. 
His body was 
There, near the shore 


‘ Here lies a man, and still no man ; 
If thou wert a man, angels of heaven 
Must have overshadowed thy mother."’ 
but this was afterwards effaced, and replaced by 


‘Here lies Moses Maimuns, the excommunicated heretic.’ 


Symbolic, this, of the bitter dissensions which his 
philosophy produced, even more after his death than 
before ; for, while the Jews of the world were supposed 
by popular legend to be drinking Christian blood, poi- 
soning wells, and generally exhibiting the traits which 
Marlowe crystallized in his ‘‘ Jew of Malta,’’ all their 
rancors were really being exercised among themselves 
over Maimonides's bold interpretation, not to say recon- 
struction, of their ancestral faith. Shylock himself was 
probably versed in the arguments pro and con, the cre- 
atio ex nthilo. 

To-day the tomb of Maimonides bears no inscription 
at all. A melancholy ruin of uneven stones, desolate as 
the Sea of Galilee itself, 
And if the cairn stands a little 
higher now than it has done for many years, it is be- 


alone marks the site of the 
great man's grave. 


cause the present writer heaped great stones upon it last 
spring. 

The philosophy of Maimonides has crumbled, too, 
with the centuries, though it has had its period of 
almost universal acceptance, and though it is still for 
-many orthodox Jews—oh, strange whirligig of time !— 
almost as unimpeachable and inspired as the Talmud 
itself. 


mere Citation from 


How many a heretic has been confuted by a 


Rambam! But Rambam (as he is 
styled in the Hebrew mnemonic formed from the initials 
of Rabbi sink 


more and more to a historical position in the evolution 


Moses ben Maimon) must henceforth 


of Jewish thought. A good deal of salvage, doubtless, 
there will be ; for a great mind, though hampered by its 

ath jourrey shout tw thonsand paces,—the d 
ht trave n foot witl 


tance one 
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century, st:ike out immortal truths. But 
‘‘The Guide to the Perplexed,’’ the medieval master- 
piece which resolved the difficulties of the twelfth- and 
thirteenth- century Jew, can bring less light to the per- 
plexed of the ninctecnth and the twentieth. The prob- 
lems have chinged. ‘‘My theory aims at pointing out 
a straight way, at costing up a high road,’’ says Mai- 
monides in his prefatory motto : 


must aye 


‘‘Ye who have gone 
astray in the field of the holy Law, come hither, and fol- 
low the path which I have prepared.'’ But to-day the 
Here only the 
suggestion of Maimonides’s positions can be 


high roazd seems no longer so straight. 
barest 
given. 

Maimonides had the genius of order. He was the 
Aristotle of Judaism. And this passion for precision 
must needs express itsclf in classifying and defining the 
content of a great historical religious sytem that owed as 
much to intuition and emotion as to intellect. As I 
pointed out in my article on Jewish education,! the 
genius of the primitive Jew was not metaphysical, but 
spiritual. And in this he differed from the Greek, who 
sought to analyze and understand. It has been com- 
plained of Emerson that his works do not constitute an 
organic philosophy, with principles mutually derived 
and interdependent. Some such defect Maimonides 
seems to have felt in the Judaism he inherited ; only, as 
Judaism must be a consistent whole, the fault must be in 
the popular exposition of it. The first part of Maimoni- 
des’s life-task, then; was to make a logical digest of the 
Talmud, that measureless chaos which it takes an ordi- 
nary, lifetime merely to plow through. Maimonides 
classified it, organized, sifted, and reduced it to general 
principles. He wrote in easy New-Hebrew, still further 
to popularize the Talmud. To map out the wilderness 
were an easy task, compared with this wonderful reduc- 
tion of the wilderness to symmetry and order, this ex- 
hibition of the interconnection of its blind tracts and 
mazes. The wonder grows when we remember that 
Maimonides had to deal, not modern, neatly 
printed folios, but with disorderly manuscripts, devoid 
even of pagination. 


with 


But in thus making a balanced system of the amor- 
phous product which the rabbis had laboriously evolved, 
in thus finding, not merely a unity of spirit, but of con- 
scious design, Maimonides could not fail. occasionally to 
force the harmony. ‘‘ The Repetition of the Law’’ he 
called his book, but in its more popular name, ‘‘ The 
Strong Hand,'’ one might almost find a suggestive sym- 
bolism. ‘*The Strong Hand,"’ in shaping Judaism, 
likewise petrified it, exchanged its continuous flowing 
And the reason is 
The Talmud does not lay down final decisions 
without stating the rabbinical discussions which led to 
them. 


inspiration for a pedantic system. 
clear. 


Hence in giving the rules sundered from the 
preliminary debate of congress, so to speak, and even 
in sometimes making new decisions of his own, Mai- 
monides produced an impression of caSt-iron rigidity in- 
stead of living mobility. The ‘‘ Thirteen Creeds"’ of 
Maimonides found their way into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and were also worked up into poetic form in the 
favorite synagogue song, ‘‘ Yigdal,’’ so that, when Heine 
said the Jews pray metaphysics, he was perfectly literal. 
It is in this Code of Maimonides that Christian theolo- 
gians have always sought their knowledge of Judaism, 
and the result is not quite fair to Judaism. 

Having thus reconciled Judaism with itself, it only 
remained for the symmetric intellect to reconcile it with 
philosophy. The ‘Guide to the Perplexed’’ 
ten in Arabic to restore the more thinking spirits to 
their hereditary faith. 


was writ- 


For of what use was it to show 
Judaism as self-consistent, if it still remained at odds 
with Aristotle? Through Arabian expounders the Stagi- 
rite was dominating the intellectual world and the higher 
Jewish mind, always keenly responsive to the vibrations 
of the environment, was under the same ascendency. _In- 
deed, ‘‘ Aristotle's head"’ is stiil a proverbial synonym 
for wisdom in the jargon of the ghetto. Maimonides, 
then, found himself confronted by two systems, one de- 
rived from tradition, the other from reason, and both 
true. 
in contradiction. 


It followed logically that they could not really be 
Maimonides was thus—what we have 
grown so familiar with since—a reconciler of the sup- 
posed contest of science and religion.* So far did he 
carry his assumption that reason and faith could never 





1 In The Sunday School Timer of May 29, 1807 
8 Professor Dr. Otto Zickler, of Greifswald, Germany, will write on this 


subject in a later issue of The Sunday School Times.—Tus Epitor. 
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really be at variafice, that he candidly admitted that, 
though he did not believe in the existence of the world 
from eternity, yet, had Aristotle's demonstration of it 
seemed more convincing to him, he would still have 
been able to square the first chapter of Genesis with it. 
This admission was naturally made much of by his op- 
ponents. On the same principle he asserted that what- 
ever self-contradictions might be found in the Scriptures 
and the Talmud could only be apparent. 

There is, in fact, a masterful positiveness in the work 
of Maimonides, —as becomes a guide to the perplexed, 
—whether he is arguing against the rabbis or the Muta- 
kallemim, the Mahometan thinkers who had similarly 
tried to philosophize the Koran. Maimonides does not 
confine himself to generalities ; he examines all the an- 
thropomorphic words and phrases in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures concerning deity, prophecy, etc., and eliminates all 
their grosser elements by the principle that «‘the Law 
speaketh the language of man,"’ leaving quite a modern 
universe of unity, law, and order, more near to Spinoza’s 
than to the world of current theology. 
metaphysical discussions, 


After various 
involving curious medieval 
conceptions of the cosmos and microcosmos, of angels 
and the vital spheres, which make one sometimes think 
of (the not much later) Dante, Maimonides arrives again 
on modern ground_in his treatment of the problem of 
evil, which he regards—and here again Spinoza resem- 
bles him—as illusory, the mere negative of good, and 
the problem of the object of creation, which he regards 
as insoluble by man. In the final sections he has left 
suggestions, some of which are still valid, as to the so- 
ciologic value of the Mosaic legislation, and the specifi- 
cally moralizing value of biblical history. He concludes 
—also like Spinoza—with an ideal of human perfection, 
only attainable by philosophers, but involving likewise 
the effort to serve God by loving-kindness, righteous- 
ness, and justice. 

The ‘‘ Guide"’ was not circulated by Maimonides save 
among the elect ; for to the bulk of his partisans and op- 
ponents the philosophical opinions they quarreled over 
were known only through the medium of the introduc- 
tory book of ‘‘ The Strong Hand,’’ which was in every- 
body's hands and in everybody's handwriting. His 
other works embrace a Jewish calendar on astronomical 
principles, a commentary on the Mishna, and several 
chapters on ethics, which are still highly esteemed. 

The influence of Maimonides on his successors can 
scarcely be overestimated. To many a brilliant Jewish 
youth he afforded a first taste of metaphysics, though his 
system sometimes proved merely a half-way house on 
the road from Judaism. Solomon Maimon, the Kantian 
philosopher, owed his very name to his enthusiastic 
adoption of that of his early inspirer. Moses Men- 
delssohn found in him a more lasting inspiration. It 
was on Maimonides that Spinoza cut his wisdom teeth ; 
and, great as is the originality of Spinoza, his system, as 
already suggested, bears the mental and moral impress 
of Maimonides, or, at least, exhibits a spiritual rela- 
tionship. 

This spiritual relationship, rather than discipleship, is 
all that an enlightened Judaism should ask of its teach- 
ers. And, whatever be the way over which the fourth 
‘* Moses ’’ will guide the perplexed, Maimonides’ s words 
will still hold good : ‘‘ The unclean and the fool shall 
not pass over it. It shall be called the way of holiness."’ 

Killburn, London, England. 
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“I’ve Had a Good Dinner, Mama’”’ 
By Charles H. Dorris 


b egrornconed I accepted an invitation from my friend 
Blodgett to dine with him. Blodgett has a lovely 

The loveliness, however, consists mostly of a 
kindly fellowship of feeling. The house, interior and 
exterior, is plain, and plainly furnished. The dinnemto 
which I sat down was substantial, yet not elaborate. 

As we were leaving the table, the little boy threw his 
arms around his mother's neck, and said in a half-whis- 
per, ‘‘ Mama, I've had a good dinner."’ 

That one little sentence, ‘‘ Mama, I've had a good 


dinner,’’ revealed to me the secret of the happy faces of 
that home. 


home. 


How satisfying and happifying is a little 
honest praise, in which there is no taint of flattery. 
How much sweeter would life be -if friend to friend 
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would thus express their feelings! If the father and 
mother would say to their little boy and gir, “Voy 
have been papa’s and mama's good little boy 
to-day.”’ : , 

Did the preacher touch your heart? Then tej him 
so. Did the teacher, the superintendent, help yous 
Then tell them so. I think the reason the Book F 
Psalms found its way in with the inspired Writings ig 
because in it there is so much praise to God, 

Little lad, you touched the keynote when yoy said, 
** Mama, I’ ve had a good dinner."’ 


Bay City, Mich. 


and girl 
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Unele Joshua’s Religion 


An Incident from Life 


By Kate M. Hunt 


O* a large plantation in Virginia, as far back jn the 
ante-bellum days as 1820, lived an old colored 
man called by all who had the privilege of knowing him 
‘* Uncle Joshua.’’ His master was much younger than 
he, and had the highest respect for the old man, ng 
only on account of his age, but also from the fact tha 
he was a most earnest and devoted Christian. The 
master was decidedly a worldly man himself, though he 
had great respect for religion. Uncle Joshua was much 
concerned about ‘‘ Mars’ Harry’s’’ salvation, and, with 
the privilege. accorded an old slave, would often take 
him to task about his Sunday wine-parties, dinings, and 
other shortcomings, and say, ‘‘ Yo’ father didn’ do dat 
way ; you ain't a-follerin’ arter him.”’ 

It was Uncle Joshua's custom to rise before day to 
pray, and he would go through the quarters from cabin 
to cabin, knocking on the doors, and urging the inmates 
to get up and pray, regardless of the execrations poured 
upon him by those who much preferred to slumber. He 
was thus engaged at the time of the memorable meteoric 
shower of 1833. Assured that the end of the world had 
come, he hobbled to his master’s window, and called 
out, ‘*O Mars’ Harry! Mars’ Harry! you ain't got no 
time to lose, son! Git up from dar, and pray, chile! 
Oh, I'se so skeered! I’se so skeered! De jedgment 
day done come, Mars’ Harry! Jes’ look at de elimints 
a-fallin’.’" The master raised the window, and said: 
‘*A meteoric shower! Why, Uncle Joshua! why are 
you scared? I thought you said you were ready for the 
Master any time?’’ ‘So I am, son,—so I am, bless 
his name! But I'se skeered for you, kaze whar is you 
and yo’ card-playin’, wine-drinkin’ set a gwine to be? 
Git down on yo’ knees quick, chile, an’ you pray, a 
I'll pray for you.’’ And his simple faith comforted 
him’ in the thought that the Father had put off the evil 
day in answer to his prayer, so that his master might 
have more time to repent. 

Not long after this the young master’s wife died, 
leaving several small children. ‘+ Mars’ Harry"’ fel 
that the burden of training them in the right way wa 
too much for him, and yet his regard for religion ws 
such that he felt his children ought to have some reli 
gious teaching. So one day he said, ‘‘ Uncle Joshua 
I want you to come in the house every night, and tak 
to the children, and have prayers with them ; the houst 
keeper or I will read a chapter for you.’’ Thus it Was 
that the old negro was installed, and he held his posi 
tion as religious instructor in the family for several ye 
until the master married a Christian woman ; but ¢v® 
then the old man’s cabin was always open to the little 
ones, and his arms as well,—for he was now too old to 
work, dnd the children preferred his teaching ' any 
other person's. 

ns * ¥ * . 

In October, 1888, on a beautiful balmy day, the set 
ting sun threw its shadows upon a bed on which there 
lay the wasted form of a mother whose life's su? was 


fast setting. Hers had been a most faithful, cheerful 
Christian life, and the children sitting around her were 
thinking of the many stars in her crown of rejoic'ng | é 
the calm but triumphant faith with which she ve 
awaited her release from suffering, of the me”) = 
would rise up and call her blessed, of the joy the 


Lord which had so filled her that they too felt their soul 


ness, not 


thrill, and could think now only of her hap} 


h 

of the desolation to be theirs later. For some 90" 4 
1 han 

had been unable to speak ; only an occasional 2# 
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pressure or smile denoted consciousness. But sudee y 
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joked upward with a glorious light upon her face. 
one of the children said, ‘‘Oh, look! Surely she sees 
the saviour.'’ Another whispered, «Or father, or the 
children.” The lips moved, the voice returned. ‘‘Is 
_that-Uncle—Joshua ?’’ Then, with the sweetest joy 
on her face, ** Yes ! it—is—Uncle Jo !’? The last 
gord had been spoken, and first among the heavenly 
throng awaiting her was the humble old servant who had 
guided her childish feet into the narrow way that had led 
























































‘ her at last within the gates of glory ! 
Abingdon, Va. 
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Oriental Research 
Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

he Asia Minor 
as ERGAMON, to the north of Smyrna, the well-known 
7 P ancient capital of different kings of the name of 
. Eumenes and Attalos, from the name of which our English 
‘ word ‘parchment’’ (Ger., Bergament) has been derived, 
" was successfully excavated by the late Karl Humann 
. during the years 1879-86. All the antiquities found, 
h particularly the famous sculptured slabs of the immense 
th altar of Zeus, built by King Eumenes II (197-159 B.C.), 
ke were acquired by the Prussian government, which paid 
rd all the expenses of these excavations, and are now de- 
¥ posited in the Berlin Museum. After a long interval, 

ithas been decided to resume the examination of the 
to ruins of Pergamon. Professor Conze of Berlin will 
* begin the work in August, and be later replaced by Dr. 
. Schuchhardt, director of the Kestner Museum in Han- 
4 over. Both scholars will be assisted by the Prussian 
le artillery officer Berlet, member of the great mititary 
te staff, who has already arrived in Constantinople. No 
Fi excavations will be undertaken, but a careful investiga- 
4 tion of the ancient hydraulic arrangements of the castle, 
a and an exact map of the capital and its neighboring dis- 
r tricts will be the chief object of the expedition, whose 
- work, it is expected, will be accomplished within the 
is next five months, 
L: Dr. Karl Lehmann of the University of Berlin, and 
< Dr. Belck, also of Germany, are on a scientific tour 
he through the northeastern provinces of the Turkish Em- 
7 pire in Asia Minor. An examination of certain tombs 
” and a search for new Vannic inscription, and a collation 
. of others already known, form part of their work during 
y the summer months. 
od Ina lecture delivered in Berlin, in 1895, Professor Arz- 
‘il tuni called attention to a ‘‘ burial-place’’ discovered at 
ht the bottom of the extinct crater of the little Ararat. 

October, 1897, Dr. Max Ebeling, accompanied by two 
rl other scholars, ascended the same mountain (12,880 feet 
Ct high). According to his report, recently submitted to 
. the Geographical Society of Berlin, he found a heap of 
. large stones taken from the bottom of the crater, about 
i. six and a half feet high, and surrounded by a stone 
. circle nearly twenty feet in diameter. Among the stones 
k he discovered two with an Arabic inscription. Unfamil- 
. = with that writing, and having frozen all his fingers 
. lie day before when he ascended the great Ararat, he 
, could copy only part of the inscription, which he sent 
later to the well-known Semitic paleographer, Professor 
‘ Euting of the University of Strassburg. The latter rec- 


e nized the name of Ismail and the year 1188 (of the 

| Jaisen) P . 

0 Hajirah), which is equal to the year 1774 of our own 

. ny Dr. Ebeling is doubtless correct in regarding the 
Wnole stone complex, not as a burial-place, but as a 


"emorial erected in honor of certain dead persons. 


Syria 
a 1887 the scientific world was surprised by the 
| a discovery of the now well known sar- 
, Ly in a necropolis near Sidon. Through Hamdy 
‘ : ae lorts these precious monuments were saved for 
i he ~ Ottoman Museum in Constantinople, where 
, leat een studied and drawn by thousands of en- 
, _ astic visitors. A large work by Hamdy Bey and 


Th. Rej , ps . a ‘i 
a Reinach (Une A écropole royale a Sidon), giving all 
Miormat F . 3 : 

mation on the excavations, and a careful study of 





the Sa r . : ° ° 
‘arcophagi, accompanied by beautiful reproductions 





of the ¢ 
€ latter, was only completed several months ago. 
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always been felt as a great disadvantage that no casts of 
them could be furnished to students. 
this the case with: the most valuable among them, the 
so-called sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, the deli- 
cate colors of which did not allow casting. With the 
permission of Hamdy Bey, a German expert in model- 
ing, living in Constantinople, has devoted almost two 


Particularly was 


yea-s to the difficult and laborious task of making an 
exact copy of this masterpiece of ancient Greek art in 
wax, at a considerably reduced scaie. As soon as he has 
completed his work, copies in china, giving all the de- 
tails of the original, will be offered for sale to museums 
and private persons. Price, size, place of sale, etc., 
will be communicated later in this section by its Editor, 
to whom the nearly finished wax models were submitted 
for inspection and criticism. 


Babylonia 


About seventy clay tablets have been recently dis- 
covered by Arabs in the ruins of Birs Nimrud, the 
ancient Borsippa, and sister city of Babylon, on the 
western side of the Euphrates, generally, but erro- 
neously, regarded as representing the site of the biblical 
Tower of Babel. These are the first literary documents 
obtained frem this high towering mound, from which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, many years ago, rescued Nebu- 
chadrezzar's inscribed barrel cylinder. The tablets are 
on their way to Constantinople, where, immediately after 
their arrival, they will be examined by Professor Hil- 
precht, acting as curator of the Babylonian section of 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

The bazaar of Yildiz Kiosk, in Constantinople, arranged 
for the benefit of the wounded and for the widows and 
orphans of Turkish soldiers killed in the last Graco- 
Turkish war, and under the patronage of the Sultan, has 
received many extremely valuable and beautiful gifts 
from all provinces of the empire and from Egypt. 
Among them are a small number of Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, and Phenician antiquities. Before their public 
exhibition they were submitted by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, chief of the commission of the bazaar, to Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, for examination. 
declared forgeries by the latter, prominent 
them a large relief in marble supposed to represent 
King Nebuchadrezzar. 


Several pieces were 
among 


Some of the Babylonian seals 
and seal cylinders contributed are of fine workmanship 
and rare beauty, mostly belonging to the Persian period. 
In aceordance with the humanitarian purpose of the ba- 
zaar, the prices fixed upon these antiquities and all other 
objects are above the average. 


Egypt 

Professor W. Max Miiller, now in Europe, writes that 
Professor Flinders Petrie recently opened in London an 
exhibition of his latest archeological finds. He ex- 
plored, last winter, Denderah, 
upper This cemetery had been plundered 
very thoroughly in ancient time, and many of the tombs 
(built in bricks) had been destroyed, but enough of 
sculptures and inscriptions remained to establish the 
history of Denderah. It begins in the fourth dynasty (the 
time of the great pyramids). The tomb of Suten-abu 
may, according to Petrie, belong even to the third 
dynasty. The large tombs of the nomarchs (that is, 
rulers of a county) of the sixth dynasty begin to be re- 
markable. The princes Mena and Adu, living under 
Pharaoh Pepy II, are followed by another Adu, a name- 
less prince, a Merra, and a Beb, belonging to the sev- 


the necropolis of in 


Egypt. 


enth dynasty,—a period obscure so far. Of the inscrip- 
tions, the enormous mass of new religious texts on the 
sarcophagus of Adu I and some lists of property (for ex- 
ample, of a certain Nekhtu) claim special interest. 
Several architectural and funerary details are remark- 
able. Almost nothing was found later than the eleventh 
dynasty, which ends the period of wealthy rulers of the 
district. In Ptolemaic and Roman time the city grew 
again to a very flourishing state, attested to by a great 
mass of burials, for which many of the old tombs were 
re-used or destroyed. These late burials yielded many 
of the usual amulets and smaller objects. Many mum- 
mified sacred animals (ibises, snakes, cats, goats, ich- 
neumons, monkeys, especially dogs and cows) were 
found, although many of their burial-places had been 
consumed by conflagration. There interesting pieces of 
ruined temple furniture (ornamented with glass mosaics), 
two treasures of temple vessels in bronze, etc., had been 


buried, which are very valuable for the history of Egyp- 
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tian art. Petrie complains bitterly that the museum at 

Gizeh has taken even more than its legal half, so that no 

adequate portion of his discoveries has reached England. 
Constantinople. 
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For Children at Home 


Steve’s Present 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


sic ET up, Steve, get up! the rising bell has rung.’’ 
The little boy rolled over, and wound himself 

up in the bed-clothes like a cocoon, but did not get up. 

Next time it was Mammy Jane that called ; 

‘Yo’ bes’ git up outen dat bed, Mars Steve ; I gwine 
call yo’ ma."’ 

This threat did not even make our lazy little boy wink. 
But now it was mother's voice : ai. * 

‘«Get up, little boy, some one has brought you a 
present.”’ 

‘A present!’ cried Steve, rolling out on the floor 
«« What is it ?"’ 
‘«J can't tell you till you are dressed,’’ said mother ; 


with a thud. 


‘«but it is big, and blue, and bright, and has twelve 
pieces."’ ° Ss 
««What in the world 


!** muttered the little boy, who 
was now covering buttons with buttonholes at lightning 
speed. 

‘*« Now, mother, where's my present ?’’ he asked. 

She smiled as she looked at him, for one stocking was 
on wrong-side out, his hair had no part to be 
he had left off his necktie. 

‘« The last time 1 looked out of the front window,’’ 
she said, ‘‘it was out in the yard."’ 

Steve flew out to the front porch, and looked around. 
It was very sweet and dewy and fine out there. Cat- 
birds and wrens and song-sparrows were singing in con- 


seen, and 


cert, and bees and butterflies were busy getting honey 
breakfasts, but Steve did not see any present. 
‘* Maybe it is in the back yard,’’ suggested mother. 
But Steve did not half like the smile with which she 


said it. A little more slowly he went out to the back 
porch. Mammy Jane and Dinah were hanging up wet 


sheets and table-cloths to dry in the breezy sunshine. 
Steve thought they must have worked all night to get 
In the lot 
below, Blossom was chewing her cud, with the little 
spotted calf frisking beside her. 


them out as early as this seemed to him. 


Hens were clucking and 
scratching for their chicks. Violet-colored pigeons were 
walking about on pink toes, and away beyond rose the 
blue Alleghany Mountains. 


that Steve could see. 


But there was no present 


‘« Mother, I believe you are just fooling me,’’ he said, 
reproachfully. 

‘«Well, you must forgive me,'’ she said, ‘if I am 
fooling you just a little. Yet it is true about the pres- 
ent, and I did not say it just to make you get up; I 
really wanted you to think about it. I thought you 
would guess my riddle when I said it was blue, and 
bright, and had twelve nieces."’ 

As mother said this, she looked at the sky, at the sun, 
and at the clock, and then, of course, Steve guessed 
right off. 

‘« You mean the day, mother ! 

‘«Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘] mean this new day, this 


big, bright, beautiful blue day that God has sent you. 


” 


You were turning your back on it, and shutting your 
eyes to it, as if you did not care anything about it, and 
yet the’earth has been traveling all night to bring it to 
you, the sun has journeyed far to make it warm for you, 
summer has put forth a thousand energies to make it 
beautiful for you, gentle sleep has made you ready to 
enjoy it, and your heavenly Father has crowned it with 
Is 
you to put out your hand to take this gift ? 


it not worth while for 


mercy and loving-kindness ! 


Steve was silent, but he looked pleased and interested, 

‘There is another thing about this new day,’ said 
his mother. ‘‘ You will have to give account for it as to 
how you have used it, and whether you have abused it. 
Now ring the bell for prayers, and we will thank God for 
our new day, and ask him to show us how to use it 
aright.’" 


Lexington, Va. 
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For the Superintendent 


~_— 


An Order of Service for September 4 
(The Death of Elisha.—2 Kings 13 : 14-25) 


VoLuntTAry.—Organist or pianist plays the opening 
hymn. 

OveENING Hymn.—Announced by superintendent, school 
rising when organist or pianist sounds chord. 

PRAYER. —By one of the teachers, notified in advance 
of the session by the superintendent. 

Review. —Superintendent calls upon the school to recite 
in unison the titles and golden texts of August les- 
sons, 

HyMn. 

Tue TEN COMMANDMENTS, —Superintendent and school 
in unison, 

Lesson READING. —Superintendent reading first verse of 
lesson, girls second verse, and boys third verse, and 
thus through the lesson, 

Hymn. 

Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 

Preview.—By the pastor, outlining briefly the lessons 
for September. 

CLosING Hymn. 

BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


* Servant of God, well done !"’ 
* The sands of time are sinking.’’ 
**Come, let us join our friends above."’ 


Psalm 37 : 37-40. 


Psalm go: 1-4, 10-12, 


** Forever with the Lord."’ 


‘* A few more years shall roll." Psalm 144 : 1-10, 
“A charge to keep I have.” Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
* Brief life is here our portion."’ 

‘It is not death to die." Psalm 116: 9-19. 
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Essential Elements in a Program 
By William D. Murray 


is program in use in our school is a growth. It 

has taken about seven years to bring it to its 
present state. It seems to us that it should have in general 
a fairly fixed form, but be capable of adaptation to each 
Sunday, and that it should be so arranged as to help in 
driving home the ,one leading thought of each lesson. 
Moreover, it should show unity in the arrangement of 
each day's material, variety from week to week, and dig- 
nity always. It should be so framed as to assist in the 
cultivation of reverence for God's house and worship, 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and power in _ prayer. 
With these general thoughts in mind, we have been 
using for some time the following form. 

The pianist plays for five minutes, beginning at ex- 
actly half-past two o'clock. This is the signal that 
school has begun, and gives an opportunity to settle 
down. Just before the five minutes end, the superinten- 
dent rises to the desk, he having taken his seat on the 
platform at the first note from the piano. The music 
runs without any break into the opening hymn, the 
same verse being sung from memory on each Sunday for 
a quarter. A few verses from one of the Psalms, bear- 
ing on the subject of the lesson, and read, and all heads 
bow, and there is silent prayer for one minute, followed 
by an invocation closing with the Lord's Prayer. After 
a hymn, the school standing, comes a responsive exer- 
cise, the Twenty-third Psalm, Commandments, Beati- 
tudes, or some other familiar portion of the Bible. So 
far has been the opening exercises. 

Next comes the study period, introduced by a hymn. 
Following the hymn, notices are read. Whenever possi- 
ble, these are written on the blackboard before school, and 
attention called to them. The offering and attendance 
is also announced on the board. Our thought in read- 
ing them thus early in the session is to eliminate from 
the closing exercises anything tending to take the scholars’ 
minds off the lesson of the day. The lesson is then 
read responsively, and the study period of thirty-five 
sacred minutes follows. During this time there is no 
moving about in the room, and no one is allowed to in- 
terfere with any class for any reason. The only signals 
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are two chords on the piano, five minutes apart, to an- 
nounce the close of the lesson hour, and the chords 
struck before each hymn for the scholars to rise. Be- 
tween the two, at the close of the lesson study, the libra- 
rian distributes his books and the secretary collects his 
records, 

The closing exercises begin with a hymn, announced 
after the second chord, the school rising to sing. A 
short review from the desk is followed by a prayer by 
one of the teachers, after which the superintendent reads 
a few verses, choosing those which will convey in Bible 
words the teaching of the day. While seated, and with- 
out announcement, the school sings the closing hymn, 
the same one being used throughout the quarter. The 
piano continues to play until all have passed out. 

We feel that this program combines the elements 
which we deem desirable. Unity can be secured by 
reading proper selections and singing appropriate hymns, 
and yet there is plenty of room for variety. The quiet 
of the opening piece, the quiet superintendent, the ab- 
sence of harsh signals, the hush of the lesson period, 
add dignity. The whole service tends towards reve- 
rence, the responsive and other readings bring knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, while the silent prayers, as well 
as the other prayers, give opportunity for learning to 
pray. 

I have omitted to say anything about the lesson itself, 
because I am writing about the program, not about the 
lesson. 

Plainfield, N. /. 

x % %& 
Getting Schoo! Written answers to questions on the 
to Use lessons have been a very successful 

Written Answers feature of lesson study in Trinity 
Church Sunday-school at Galt, Ontario, of which James 
Woods is superintendent. In this Church of England 
school the International Lessons are used. Several 
years ago a few of the scholars took up with the sugges- 
tion that they write answers to printed questions given 
them the Sunday previous. This has steadily grown 
until, for the past two years, ninety per cent of the 
scholars in the intermediate classes (140 on the roll) 
bring in written answers. For the senior classes a type- 
written list of eleven questions is used, and the good 
result is shown by their interest in the lesson that has 
been partially learned beforehand. 
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For the Teacher 


Symbolic Teaching in the Primary 
, Class 


By Adelaide H. Chapman 


OME one has said that ‘all that a man or woman 

can ever hope to be depends on what has been 

done with head, heart, and hands, between the ages of 
five and fourteen."’ 

With this thought in mind, what kind of instruction 
should we, as Sunday-school teachers, bring to the 
formative heads, hearts, and hands, that are collectively 
under our care but one day in seven, and only one hour 
of that day ? 

I am persuaded, after many years’ experience, that I 
have wasted valuable time in the over-abundant and 
oftentimes unwisely chosen objects I have placed before 
my class of nearly two hundred little ones to illustrate 
points in lessons. 

Are we quite sure that the spiritual impressions we are 
trying so earnestly to give them. are not covered over 
unconsciously by the material expressions of the objects 
used? Are we not sometimes amusing our classes in- 
stead of teaching them ? 

What kind of symbols shall we use in Sunday-school 
teaching ? The question is a vital one, for we are sure 
that children learn much more readily through the eye 
than through the ear, and it behooves us to carefully 
select the best objects to be found in illustrating different 
points of each lesson. 

We are laying foundations which shall outlive time, 
and one misplaced stone in the character-building of 
the little ones may weaken the entire structure. 
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If a life principle is to be taught, we should use 
natural objects to illustrate it. 
sented by truth.’’ The gradual unfolding of life all 
best taught by something having inherent life, _, 
bulb, chrysalis, and the like,—the child UNCONSCioys, 
gaining the idea of life by seeing its development 

Not long ago, I experimented alorg this line jn teach. 
ing the lesson of the ‘‘ Resurrection.’’ I secured ua 
moths with brilliant wings, an empty cocoon, and one 
in which the caterpillar was wrapped in its chrysalig 
state. 


, onl 
‘* Truth should be re : 


I told a story of a family of caterpillars, as Vividly ag 
I could, all through its stages of development, and, whe 
I had reached a certain point, I took one of my mots 
from the box, and almost at once it spread its beautiful 
wings and flew the length of the room, and lighted upon 
the stained-glass window. 

The children were intense in their interest, one lity 
boy crying out in his childish delight, and fearing it 
might escape perhaps, ‘‘ Has she a string tied to jt?” 
The summing up and application of the truths taugy 
proved the experiment a success. The gradual unfilg 
ing of life was a reality to the children, and one neve 
to be forgotten by them. 

The Christ cannot be represented by anything mat. 
rial ; blocks, sand, clay, and the like, are mere carica 
tures, —the spiritual predominating so entirely that only 
pictures from our choicest ideals should be used,—the 
Madonna and Child, Holman Hunt's “ Light of the 
World,’’ with its symbolic explanations. Take the les. 
son of the Lord’s Supper. The upper room can easily 
be shown by a model of an Eastern house. The 
streets, pitcher of water, etc., can be represented upon 
the sand-table. The table can be vividly made upon the 
blackboard, with its reclining couches, but the center 
of the feast, ‘‘ The Christ,’’ must not be attempted with 
a material object. Here uncover an ideal copy from 
some master picture of the Christ,—anything else be. 
comes grotesque. 

The children soon become acquainted with the sym. 
pathetic, pure, sweet face of the dear Lord, and natu- 
rally associate it as a center around which the lesson 
clusters. I was recently going through an art gallery 
with a little girl, and when we reached different Madonnas, 
and scenes in the life of Christ, she would say, ‘That 
is the Madonna of the Chair,’’ or recognize ‘‘ Christ in 
the temple,’’ ‘‘ Christ blessing little children,’’ etc., and 
I was delighted that she had indeed become so familiar 
with the ideal face of the blessed Master that she recog- 
nized him wherever she saw him represented. 

When the subject relates to geography, history, cus 
toms, habits, and Old Testament stories, material objects 
are very appropriate, and the many appliances always a 
hand are invaluable. 

After the lessons have been taught, what kind of e 
pression shall be asked from the children to assure us 
that our teaching has not been in vain ? 

In the day-school, successful results have been a 
tained by having the children make or tell the story. 
How far can we wisely follow this in our Sunday-schoo 
work ? 

If the lesson pertains to a life principle or truth, with 
Christ as a center, ask only for an oral or written repro 
duction. If it be upon geography, history, Old Test 
ment stories, and the like, let them use pencil and 
paper, sand, clay, wood, and material at hand to express 
their thoughts. 

If the lesson be beyond their comprehension, do 10 
force it upon them, but patiently try the minor truths ™ 
it, and wait for further development. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A written letter to an absent scholar 


Written Letter to fective 
av re efiec 

the Abecatee =" be made much mo oer 

than a printed letter, Dwight © 

Montague, in his Congregational Bible Class in the First 


Congregational Sunday-school of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, uses this form for a written letter sent by the ser 
tary of the class : 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Having missed you from our class, and not knowing . 
cause, we send you this inquiry. If absence from the ¢ ty writ 
ness, or other causes, have prevented, we shall be plea©° © 
know, and if we can aid you in any way, please address our 
retary, Mrs. , or our teacher, and we will see that some one 
calls on you soon. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLASS 
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(2 Kings 13 : 14-25- 


COMMON VERSION 


€ Now Elisha was fallen 
his sickness whereof he 
died. And J6’ash the king of 
Israel came down unto him, 
and wept over his face, and 
<aid, O my father, my father ! 
the chariot of — and the 
semen thereof. : 
Po ‘And Elisha said unto him, 
“Take bow and arrows. And he 
took unto him bow and arrows. 

16 And he said to the king of 
Israel, Put thine hand upon the 
pow. And he put his hand 
yon it: and Elisha put his 
hands upon the king’s hands. 

17 And he said, Open the 
' eastward. And he 
opened i. Then Elisha said, 
Shoot. And he shot. And he 
a \. The arrow of the LORD'S 
deliverance, and the arrow of 
xjeliverance from Syria : for thou 
shalt smite the Syrians in 
‘A phek, tillthou have consumed 


14 
sick of 


window 


Lhe. 

18 And he said, Take the ar- 
rows. And he took them. And 
he said unto the king of Israel, 
Site upon the ground. And 
he smote thrice, and stayed. 

19 And the man of God was 
wrot: with him, and said, Thou 
shouldest have smitten five or 
six times; then hadst thou 
smitten Syria till thou hadst 
consumed 77: whereas now 
thou shalt smite Svria 47 thrice. 

20 © And Elisha died, and 

they buriedhim. And the bands 
of the M6’ab-ites invaded the 
land at the coming in of the 
—— 
‘at And it came to pass,. as 
they were burying a man, that, 
behold, they spied a band of 
mu; and they cast the man 
ito the sepulchre of Elisha: 
ad when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones 
of Elisha, he revived, and stood 
up on his feet. 

2€ But HaAz‘’a-el 
Syria oppressed Israel 
days of Je-hd’a-haz. 

23 And the LORD was gra- 
cious unto them, and had com- 
passion on them, and had respect 
unto them, because of his cove- 
nant with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and would not destroy 
them, neither cast he them from 
his presence as yet. 

24 So Hiz’a-el king of Syria 
died; and Ben-ha’dad his son 
reigned in his stead. 

25 And Je-hd’ash the son of 
Je-hd'a-haz took again out of 
the hand of Ben-ha‘dad the son 
of Haz’a-el the cities, which he 
had taken out of the hand of 
Je-hd'a-haz his father by war. 
lhree times did J6’ash beat 
him and recovered the cities of 


Stael, 


king’ of 
all the 


as 
lHeb. his face 
against 


2See ch. ii. 12. 







wesson Helps 





Lesson 10, Septem ber 4, 1898 
The Death of Elisha 
GotpEN TEXT: Prectous in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of hts saints. —Psa, 116: 15. 


Memory verses : 20, 21) 
Read the whole chapter 


REVISED VERSION 


14 Now Elisha was fallen sick 


I 


uw 


16 


I 


N 


20 


2I 


23 


2. 


+ 


iS) 
un 


3 Or, chariot 
° Heb. when the man went and touched 


of his sickness whereof he 
died : and Joash the king of 
Israel came down unto him, 
and wept over 'him, and 
said, * My father, my father, 
the % chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof! And 
Elisha said unto him, Take 
bow and arrows : and he took 
unto him bow and arrows. 
And he said to the king of 
Israel, Put thine hand upon 
the bow: and he put his 
hand —_ it, And Elisha 
laid his hands upon the king's 
hands. And he said, Open 
the window eastward: and 
he opened it. - Then Elisha 
said, Shoot: and he shot. 
And he said, The LorRb's 
arrow of ‘victory, even the 
arrow of ‘victory ‘over 
Syria : for thou shalt smite 
the Syrians in Aphek, till 
thou have consumed them. 
And he said, Take the ar- 
rows: and he took them. 
And he said unto the king 
of Israel, Smite upon the 
ground: and he _ smote 
thrice, and stayed. And the 
man of God was wroth with 
him, and said, Thou should- 
est have smitten five or six 
times; then hadst thou smit- 
ten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed it: whereas now thou 
shalt smite Syria but thrice. 
And Elisha died, and they 
buried him. Now ¢ehe bands 
of the Moabites invaded the 
land at the coming in of the 
year. And it came to pass, 
as they were burying a man, 
that, behold, they spied a 
band ; and they cast the man 
into the sepulchre of Elisha: 
and Sas soon as the man 
touched the bones of Elisha, 
he revived, and stood up on 
his feet. 

And Hazael king of Syria 
oppressed Israel all the days 
of Jehoahaz. But the Lorp 
was gracious unto them, and 
had compassion on them, 
and had respect unto them, 
because of his covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and would not destroy them, 
neither cast he them from his 
presence ‘as _ yet. And 
Hazael king of Syria died ; 
and Ben-hadad his son 
reigned in his stead. And 
Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz 
took again out of the hand 
of Ben-hadad the son of 
Hazael the cities which he 
had taken out of the hand of 
Jehoahaz his father by war. 
‘Three times did Joash smite 
him, and recovered the cities 
of Israel. 


4Heb. salvation. 5 Or, 
7 Heb. until now. 


the American Revisers would substitute “ thy’ for “ thine’’ in verse 
and“ Jehovah ” for “ the Loxp ” wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—A few years after the affair at 
Dothan, Hazael murdered Benhadad, and became king 
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Then Hazael died. 





% Damascus (2 Kings 8 : 7-15). 


eventeen (2 Chron. 24 : 


A few weeks later, Jehu 


ame king of Israel, massacring the men of the royal blood 
and the worshipers of Baal (8 
Practicing the worship of the calves, and not that taught by 


: 28 to 10), but himself 


Proj . The year of his accession, Shalmanezer took 
ute from him and from Phenicia, and defeated Llazael, 
at the head of a new coalition. 

ing the twenty-eight years of Jehu, Mesha of Moab be- 
ependent, and captured city after city in the country 
Reuben (Moabite stone), and Hazael ‘‘ smote”’ 
* Tegion east of Jordan (2 Kings 10 : 32, 33; 8:12; 
‘ 3,4). These hostilities continued during the seven- 
ars of Jehoahaz (2 Kings 13 : 1-9, 22, 23). 


The 


3, 24), apparently, 


last 


tured Gath, blackmailed Judah (2 Kings 12 : 17, 
practically annihilated the military force of Israel 


Rimman-nirari III of Assyria, 


merain to Israe) Phenicia, Philistia, and Edom, inflicted 
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condign punishment on Damascus (Schrader, I, 202-208 [212- 
217]; McCurdy, ‘* Hist., Proph., and the Mon., I,298). The 
incidents of the lesson belong, I think, just at this point, 
when light broke out of deepest darkness. 

Time.—The latter part of the vernal year, in the seven- 
teenth year of Jehoahaz, the fifteenth year of Rimman-nirari 
III, the year 135 of the Disruption, the year corresponding 
most nearly to B. C. 848 (biblical) or 838 (Ussher) or 797 
(Assyrian). 

PLace.—As we have commonly found Elisha living in Sama- 
ria, it is probable that the interview with Joash occurred there, 
and the burial not very far away. . 

PARALLEL PassAGEs.—The parallel history of Judah is in 
2 Chronicles, chapters 24 and 25. ‘Translations of the cele- 
brated ‘* Moabite Stone,’’ the details of which belong in the 
reign of Jehu, and not earlier, may be found in ‘‘ Records of 
the Past,’’ new series, Vol. II, and in many other accessible 
works, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


LISHA appears to have lived more than fifty years after 
the incident of Dothan, a gentle spirit in troubled 

Twenty years after the commission to Elijah at Horeb 
to anoint Hazael, we find Elisha doing it at Damascus, weeping 
as he intimated the future dignity of one who would bring untold 
misery on Israeland Judah. Seven years before, he had wept at 
the agonies of Samaria, besieged by Syria, but worse was to 
come. Next year, Joram, the king of Israel, already struck 
by a Syrian arrow (884 B. C.), was killed by Jehu, whom a 
messenger of Elisha had anointed king in the wounded man’s 
place,—Ahaziah, his cousin, king of Judah, then visiting him, 
sharing his fate, along with Jezebel and a hundred and twelve 
men of the blood royal of Israel and Judah, the fierce soldier 
thus rooting out the race of Ahab. Then followed the trucu- 
lent ferocity of an indiscriminate massacre of the assembled 
worshipers of Baal, at which Elisha must have shuddered. But 
it did no good, for all the kingdom east of the Jordan was 
wrested from Samaria by Hazael. 


times. 


About twenty-eight years passed, and the prophet lived on 
under Jehoahaz, Jehu’s son, forced to see the kingdom 
brought so low by Syria that only fifty horsemen, ten chariots, 
and ten thousand infantry, were allowed to be maintained. 
Frightful confusion had marked the fortunes of Judah also, 
Hazael forcing it to strip both the palace and the temple of 
their wealth to turn him back. 

About 841 B. C., a grandson of Jehu became king in Sama- 
ria, but Elisha’s day was closing. Syria still pressed Israel 
sorely, and Elisha, the great hope of the land, lay dying. 
The king, coming to him, bewailed his impending loss. 
He was the defense of Israel; what would be done when 
he was gone? ‘* Take your bow in said 
Elisha, and then, laying his feeble hands on those of the king, 
he told him to shoot eastward, for the arrows meant victory 
over the Syrians in Aphek, a walled town east of the Jordan. 
But, instead of shooting off his quiver-ful, he weakly stopped 
after discharging three bolts. 


your hand,’’ 


‘* Thou shouldest have smitten 
five or six times,’’ said Elisha, ‘‘ for then you would have con- 


sumed Syria; now you will defeat her only thrice.’’ The 
feebleness of the king’s character had shown itself. But 
Elisha’s work was at last done, and God took him. Yet, we 


are told, there wanted not testimony the most startling, after 


his death, to the honor in which Jehovah held him. Bands 
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of Moabites were able to overrun the exhausted 
addition to Syrian horrors, 


land,—an 





and one of these bands having 
suddenly shown itself, as a man was being carried to burial, 
the bearers hastily thrust him into the tomb of Elisha. On 
touching the sacred bones, however, though the prophet must 
have been some time dead, the corpse was brought to life again. 
Moreover, the prediction of the prophet as to smiting the 
Syrians was fulfilled, and thus the cities taken from Israel 
were restored to it. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Glowing Sunset of a Great Day 


E who brought health to the sick, and life to the dead, 
must be sick and die. A thing so universal as death 
must be useful and necessary. Read Browning’s ‘* Prospice.’’ 
But in the last lingering moments of final feebleness waning 
into death Elisha’s power is not minished, it is rather height- 
ened, Even when Elisha was dead, the power of God to re- 
vive another dead man accompanied his bones, so that the 
people in their sore straits should remember that Elisha’s 
God still lived (v. 21). 

How much more graphic, impressive to beholders, and tell- 
able, the story of the arrows, than the mere verbal assertion 
of atongue! SoChrist made lilies, seeds, brooms, sparrows, 
etc., to be his perpetual Bible. The true teacher gives the 
true meanings of many things that shall teach when he is 
gone. 

Great progress has been made since Jezebel hunted the life 
of Elijah. Now the king weeps over the face of Elisha. 
Joash sees that the chariots and horsemen, the true defense of 
the nation, are the men who know God. 

Note, in verse twenty-five, the exact fulfilment of the 
prophecy of verse nineteen. What if the king had been pos 
sessed of zeal enough in obedience to have used up all his 
arrows and called for more? God is always trying to give us 
more blessings than we are willing to take. 

Hold attention to the magnificent close of a great life. It 
greatens to the end. The nation is blessed, not because it 
was his nation, but because it was God’s nation, made pecu- 
liar for world-wide purposes, Closing life had growing faith. 
As the things seen vanished, 
things unseen and eternal glowed. 


Closing eyes had open vision. 
The path of the just grew 
brighter unto the day of perfect vision. His influence inspired 
the nation for years. The good men do lives after them. 
Christ, lifted up, draws all men unto him, The great singer, 
writer, doer, does more after death than before. Paul’s in- 
fluence is ten thousand fold greater to-day than when he died, 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 


A holy life commands respect, even in those who reject its 
principles and neglect its practices. 

Men of God are a nation’s best defenders. It is well to 
weep when such depart, but better to heed their counsels and 
emulate their virtues. 
life must close. 
good, hold stedfast to the end. 


Accept largely from God. 


The best man’s Redeem the time, do 
Human littleness cramps his 
** According to your faith ’’ it shall be. 

Death does not end a godly man’s influence. 


generosity. 
A dead saint 
is worth more for good than a living sinner. 

What God promises he performs with exactness, ‘* The 
word of the Lord endureth forever.’’ 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND /Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and 
wept over him (v. 14). Of Joash it is said, *‘ He did 

that which was evil in the sight of the Lord.’’ He kept to 
This 
weeping over Elisha was right and well, and showed a good 
and appreciative streak in Joash. 


the politic idolatry of the calves instituted by Jeroboam, 


But better than weeping 
over Elisha’s end would have been his 
ing Elisha’s life. 


refusal to do evil dur- 
The best thing we can do with a great, true 
friend is, not to grant him a splendid funeral, but to have been 
what he desired us before he died. Flowers on one’s coffin 
are no compensation for failure in friendship during life. 

And he said, The Lord’s arrow of victory, even the arrow 
of victory over Syria: for thou shalt smite the Syrians in 
Aphek, till thou have consumed them (v.17). Yet Joash 
must do the smiting if the Lord’s victory is to shine; and, 
though Joash do the smiting, it shall yet be the Lord’s vic- 
tory. God’s power falls down upon and blesses our obedient 
attempt. God does not always do things at first-hand, but often 
at second-hand. God uses instruments ; God works through 


us. The great teacher, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, used to say, 
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** May I Jabor with every confidence in God, but with none in 
myself without God.’’ This is the true way of victory. 

And he smote thrice, and stayed. And the man of God was 
wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldest have smitten five 
or six times, then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst 
consumed it+ whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice 
(vs. 18, 19). And the Joash spirit must always be but the 
partially achieving spirit, because it is a spirit which stops 
this side the finishing, because it will not go on to the 
utmost doing While I write these applications, the world is 
at once mourning the death and admiring the life of Glad- 
stone. A main reason for the surpassing victory of that great 
life was that, to the very last, he would keep going on; he 
would not smite thrice only, and then stay. Difficulty could 
not daunt, defeat could not dishearten, purpose would not 
relax ; therefore so many Syrians, and of all sorts, went down 
before him. This is one of the commonest of failings, —this 
not going on, this smiting but three times and staying. One 
takes up the study of music There is this instrument or that 
to be vanquished. He smites thrice at it, but only thrice. 
He practices, for a time, well and thoroughly ; but enthusiasm 
lessens. He 
Into the delightful peace and 
power of music he has not and cannot enter. One would 
learn a language. Ile gets teacher, books, begins the study. 
He smites three times ; no more. 


He has not practiced enough to win empire. 
stops this side that winning. 


Iie has a little gotten the 
better of that Syrian, but only partially. He cannot easily 
use himself in the language ; he must hobble with the crutch 
of dictionary; he is a long way this side triumph, 
would be a Christian of strong, noble sort. 
with such purpose. 


One 
He starts out 
He has reached forgiveness, but, having 
got so far, he smites no longer. He will not go on toward 
achievement of Christian character, sanctification, and in- 
creasing likeness to his Lord. Well, he can only be a poor 
specimen of a Christian at the best. No Syrians of the world, 
the flesh, the devil, are ever thoroughly vanquished by a 
halting smiting of but three times, 
you will, 


Apply the principle where 
Three times smiting is, at the highest, but meager 
triumph. 

And as soon as the man touched the bones of Elisha, he 
revived, and stood up on his feet (v.21). Certainly this lesson 
we can pluck forth from the mystery of this miracle, —that the 
vigor and influence of a good true life do not end when such 
life ends, A right example, 
loving words, helpful deeds, shall go energizing and blessing 
on long after we are gone. 


Philadelphia, 


Being dead, one may yet speak. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 14.—It introduces the first of the two incidents 
narrated in the lesson.—Vow ... and: A simpler and 
more literal rendering would be, ‘* And Elisha being sick, .. 
Joash ... came down.’’—/oash: Grandson of Jehu He 
has reigned already three years along with his father, who has 
just died. As Jehoahaz reigned seventeen years (2 Kings 
13: 1), Jehu twenty-eight years (10: 36), and Jehoram twelve 
years (3.1), it was now about fifty-five years since Elisha 
was present in the war against Mesha (3: 11), and not less 
than ten years more since we catch our first glimpse of his 
passing to and fro through Shunem (4: 8). He had a long 
prophetic career, and cannot well have been less than ninety 
years old when he died.—Came down 
Elisha’s house.— IVepé, ete. : 


From his palace to 
The young king had a high 
appreciation of the great prophet, but that did not lead him 
to do the one thing the prophet desired ; namely, forsake the 
false calf-worship (13 : 11).— Chariots: The plural is correct. 
The whole exclamation repeats that in 2:12. The king re- 
alized that Elisha had taken an important part in the defense 
of Israel,—a part which would have been more effectual if 
Israel had been more obedient. 

Verses 15-17.—The dying prophet encourages the king by 
a solemn object lesson. —/ut thine hand upon the bow: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ Cause thine hand to ride upon,’’ hold the bow in 
position for shooting. —//is hands upon the king's hands: In 
token that the efficacy of the act would be from God, trans- 
mitted through the prophet.—Zastward. In the direction of 
the enemy.—//e ofencd it; Perhaps ‘‘one opened it,’’ the 
direction having been given, not to the king, but to some at- 
tendant.— Shoot: Presumably with the prophet’s hands still 
upon his till the arrow had flown. The explanatory words of 
the prophet as the arrow speeds through the window indicate 
what the king may achieve if he lets Jehovah guide his hands : 

* An arrow of salvation of Jehovah's ! 

An arrow of salvation in the case of Aram ! 
And smite thou Aram in Aphek to the extent of consuming 
{him]"’! 

—In Aphek: Perhaps meaning ‘as formerly in Aphek”’ 
(1 Kings 20 : 26-30). 

Verses 18, 19.—Whether the king will actually achieve all 
that he might achieve is another question. Another object 
lesson is given, in which he acts without the prophet’s hand 


“ meet severer punishment.—//azae/», . 
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on his.—Smite upon the ground: Literally, ‘‘ Smite earth- 
ward.’’ In the case of the arrow already shot, no attempt 
had been made to hit anything. Now the king is to hit the 
earth with the arrows, still shooting through the window.— 
He smote thrice, and stayed Tf there was any reason why he 
should shoot at all, it was a reason why he should keep on 
shooting till the arrows gave out, or till he was bidden to cease. 
His stopping short of that was one of those trifles that are im- 
portant because they indicate character Alike in his faith 
toward God and in his working habits this man lacked the 
thoroughness which persists till the end is reached.—‘Sha/t 
smite Syria but thrice. He will accomplish less than God has 
set before him. 

Verses 20, 21.—Elisha’s working of wonders continued 
after his death.— Bands. Predatory parties.—/nvaded: The 
verb is frequentative, ‘* Used to come in. 
had come in.”’ 


. whenever a year 
It is the implied meaning that is important, 
rather than that which is expressed. Elisha died late in the 
year, and the Moabites came at the beginning of the following 
year, as was their wont.— 7%e and: West of Jordan, proba- 
bly in the uplands near Samaria itself, all the region east of 
the Jordan being at that time held by the Syrians and Moab- 
ites. This shows vividly how low Israel was reduced.— 
They were burying: The pronoun is indefinite, denoting 
somebody or other.— 7%ey saw the band : The Moabite preda- 
tory party of that year. The word is definite, not ‘‘a band,’’ 
as in the Versions,— 7hey cast the man. With some violence, 
in their haste They had intended to go farther for the 
burial, but stopped short, opened the rock-hewn tomb of the 
prophet, and hurriedly slid the body in —And the man went 
and touched the bones 
of Revised Version 


This transaction is literal ; see margin 
In placing the body in the sepulcher, 
sufficient motion was given it so that it slid along till it came 
up against the corpse of Elisha, which was lying there.—7e- 
vived, and stood. That the miracle occurred at once is implied 
in the Hebrew, but is not expressed, as in the English words, 
**as soon as.’’ Doubtless Joash found in this miracic a fresh 
attestation of the word that Elisha had spoken. 

Verses 22-25.—These verses are not a return to the narra- 
tive in verses 3-7, but a comment on the Lord’s graciousness, 
suggested by the two incidents just narrated.—And Hazael, 
... But the Lord: This is better than ‘*‘ But Hazael, ... 
And the Lord ’’ of the old version, but the simplest rendering 
is, ‘* And Hazael the king of Aram having oppressed Israel all 
the days of Jehoahaz, Jehovah was gracious unto them, and 
had compassion,’’ etc. The oppression lasted through the life 
of Jehoahaz, and then came the gracious promise through 
Elisha, and the fulfilment at once began.—Secause of his 
covenant: His grace through Elisha was the same ancient 
covenant grace manifested to Abraham.—As yet; Implying 
that a time might come when obstinate disobedience would 
. died; *This specifies 
the means by which God manifested this grace to Israel. 
Nearly coincident with it was another event, not here men- 
tioned,—the march of Rimman-nirari through the region, re- 
ceiving the tribute of the vassal states, punishing ‘‘ the lord ’”’ 
of Damascus, and reducing him to vassalage. Hazael had had 
an able and cruel reign of forty-five years. His successor, 
Benhadad, was either less able or less fortunate.— 7%e cities 
which he had taken out of the hand of Jehoahaz: Probably, 
though not necessarily, cities west of the Jordan, those east of 
the river having beén Jost before Jehu’s death (2 Kings 
10 : 32, 33) 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Feeble Faith and Partial Victory 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


The dates 


—— was called by Elijah in Abab’s reign. 


given in t and 2 Kings make a period of fifty-nine years 


between Ahab’s death and the accession of Joash. We do 
not know how long before the former event Elisha was called, 
nor how long after the latter he died ; but evidently he lived to 
a great age, and was, probably, at this time, between eighty 
and ninety. 

What a contrast between the fiery chariot that had borne 
Elijah to heaven and the gradual sickness which slowly bore 
Elisha out of life! One can well imagine that the old man’s 
thoughts were often dwelling on that scene, and his wishes 
longing for such a swift departure, instead of the weary days 
which were slowly leading him down the slope to his grave. 
But he had to learn what we all have to learn, —that God’s 
love takes some by a brief, and some by a protracted, passage, 
that no inferences as to his favor can be based on the manner 
of his servants’ departure, and that his presence may be as 
manifest in the where some ag j 
long lain and felt life tardily ebbing th ee a 
bank of Jordan, whence Elijah was swept to hi 


sick-room, 


S rest. Death 
sometimes leaps and sometimes creeps, and God knows which 
is best for each of his children. 

If Elisha had the burden of long waiting, he thereby ob- 
tained the blessing of carrying on his work e : 


' ven from his 
death-bed, as the narrative goes on to tell, 


Joash was proba- 
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bly quite a young man, and would naturally have Profoung 
reverence for the old prophet, who had had so Much to gy 
with setting his grandfather Jehu on the throne, anq had 
often helped Israel in its struggles with Syria. The absenee 
of chronological data in the account of. Elisha’s mira; les makes 
it difficult to determine under which king or kings Naamay 
had been cured, or the miracle at Dothan taken plac¢ 
siege of Samaria been raised according to Elisha’s word 
Even if, as seems probable, all these events had occurred 
the reign of Jehoram, Ahab’s son, whom Jehu slew, forty. 
years before Joash was king, the memory of them woulq be 
fresh. not fag 
the sins of Jeroboam,’’ yet recognized in the prophet Isradty 
defender, and, though he did not share Elisha’s faith, could 
not but acknowledge Elisha’s worth. Christian men } 
largely themselves to blame for worldly men’s 
opinion, 


*. OF the 


n 
ve 


Hence the young king, though he ‘* departed 


nave 
infavorable 
We ought so to take our part in all that affects oud 
fellow-townsmen or fellow-countrymen as that they wil! per. 
force recognize the worth of our characters, even if they hay 
no sympathy with our Christianity. 

Joash’s exclamation significantly recalls Elisha’s at Elijah’s 
translation, which it repeats verbatim. Obviously the king 
quoting, and intends to recall to Elisha that unforgetable mo. 
ment. What does he mean to express? Reverence, plainly, 
to begin with, fitting for his youth (though youth does ny 
always think so), and still more fitting Elisha’s office, 7 
‘*rise up before the hoary head ”’ is not a fashionable virtue a 
present, and, even when it is ‘‘ found in the way of righteous. 
ness,’’ its ** crown of glory ’’ is often withheld. But what of the 
rest of the exclamation ? Most probably it designates Elisha 
the best defense of Israel, and witnesses by Joash’s lips that 
Israel did, after all resistance, yet recognize in him Elijah’s 
worthy successor. It was to the dying man an assurance, 
none the less soothing because he had never angled for popu. 
lar applause or royal favor, that men saw that the firstborn’s 
portion of his great predecessor’s spirit had been granted 
him. The hostile criticisms and malicious calumnies that ar 
flung at a great man in his life sometimes change, even before 
his death, into recognition of his ‘‘ likeness to the great of 
old.’’ 

The remarkable and picturesque incident which follows fals 
into two very distinct parts. We have, first, an aboundix 
promise of victory, and, next, a faint heart failing to graspthe 
fulness of the promise, and so forbidding its complete fui 
ment. It is a wonderful scene, if we remember that it isa 
death-bed one. ‘The dying man is far fuller of vital vigor thar 
the young king. He has no word of spiritual counsel to say, 
he makes no answer to Joash’s weeping and exclaiming, but 
with imperious energy bids him take bow and arrows. Surly 
thoughts of warfare were not appropriate then and there; 
surely a prophet might have had something more ‘‘ religious” 
to say as his dying testimony than this. It looks at first liker 
some Norwegian s#a/d than a prophet of Jehovah. We may 
freely admit that it is not like an ‘‘edifying death-bed ”’ in the 
Christian fashion. But we mayelearn the lesson that, till the 
breath is out of the body, a man’s life task has to be carried 
on, and that not the least worthy preparation for death is tt 
strenuous effort to encourage and guide those who are to take 
up our dropped tasks. Elisha had been deeply engaged a 
his life in the defense of Israel, and, as long as his heart could 
beat, Israel’s welfare was its absorbing passion. 

Joash was very docile, as is strongly indicated by the four 
fold clauses each giving first Elisha’s curt order and then the 
king’s punctilious obedience, which is described in the vy 
words of the command. Perhaps his docility is a little me, 
chanical, and, no doubt, it would be full of wonder as to wha! 
would come next, for Elisha deigns no explanation till it 
end. Then, with almost a shout of triumph, he exclaims, 10 
terpreting the acted*parable, ‘‘ The Lord’s arrow of victofy 
over Syria.’’ In the parable itself two things are to be noted, 
—the wasted old hand laid on the young vigorous one, and 
the lattice flung open to the east, where Syria 1a) Joah 
drew the bow, but the power that enabled him to draw it 
communicated by Elisha’s hand. The everlasting tr 
co-operation of the divine and the human is set forth in this 
vivid emblem, which teaches Joash where his reliance w% to 
be placed and whence his power was to.come. It is 4 pi'® 
resque presentation of Paul’s great word, ‘* Work, . . . for" 
is God that worketh in you.”’ ‘ He teacheth my hands to ¥#; 
so that mine arms do bend a bow of brass.’’ A plain pro} hecy 
of complete victory is given by the exulting dying prophet 

But then comes the test of Joash’s faith and courage, which 
reveals his sluggish spirit, or his indifference, or his 
heart. bo 


was 


th of the 


The vehement old man mastered for the tn 
weakness, and with undiminished imperativeness ba 
take the arrows, and again was literally obeyed. 
bade him ‘‘ smite upon the ground,”’ which is by so™ 
as meaning ‘shoot the remainder of the quiver-! 
earth,’’ 
meaning of ‘‘ smite.’’ 


» Toa! 


. the plaia 
but seems more appropriately taken in We} 


Joash had the arrows in his han ls and 
was bidden to hammer on the ground with th ndle # 
them. If he had been roused by the promise, he ild — 
struck hard and often ; but he is phlegmatic or fa'\h'©> e 

now, when for the first time anything is left to his scretiom 
he contents himself with three perfunctory taps, 204 stops; # 
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had done enough to please the old man. How Elisha 
aha e hammered with the quiver if his old hands had 
we ae He blazed up into anger because he saw in the 
4 ee she strokes a sign that Joash lacked energy of faith 
1, Therefore the promise of consuming the Syrians 


fewr 

ar d zea 
erly had to be pared down to a partial victory, in three 
ttles orresponding to the three strokes. 

accurate numerical correspondence belongs to a time 
al divine intervention, but the principle involved is of 

nent validity. We can hinder the fulfilment of God’s 


sises by our unbelief or sluggishness. 


We can limit his un- 
| mercy and obstruct the flow of his power through us, 
could there do no mighty work. . . . And he marvelled 
We can shut ourselves out from 


ng his universal salvation ; we can hinder the operation 
ng hi 


ause of their unbelief.’’ 
fhis power through us on the world. He means that the 
¢vrians shall be utterly consumed, but if we do not rise to the 
height of the promise, and limit our expectations, he can- 
ba] 


not but limit his performance through us, and we shall smite 


i 
( 


Syria but thrice. 

“The miracle of reviving the dead man who was hurriedly 
fung into Elisha’s grave in order that the funeral procession 
might flee from a marauding troop of Moabites, had its probable 
purpose in establishing the prophet’s authority after his death, 
in order that confidence in his dying prediction might be 
strengthened ; and it may have had a symbolical signification, 
as shadowing the truth that even a people so dead as Israel 
was could be quickened to new life if they brought them- 
selves into touch with the teaching of the dead man. . Many 
a prophet has quickened men from his grave, and, ‘* being 
dead, yet speaketh.’”’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A _leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a hist of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times te any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday Schog! Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Kings 13 : 1 to 14: 29. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Chapters 11 and 12 of 2 Kings may be passed by until the 
fourth quarter, being devoted wholly to the history of Judah. 
Chapters 13 and 14 cover a period of about seventy-five years 
(814-740), one-third of the time being an era of deep humilia- 
tion to Israel, the other two-thirds an era of increasing glory 
and power. During the reign of Jehoahaz (814-797), Israel 
and Judah alike suffered at the hands of Hazael, whose splen- 
did abilities, having enabled him to preserve his kingdom from 
annihilation by Shalmaneser II, gave him an easy pre-emi- 
nence over his neighbors during the next thirty-five years or 
so, while Shalmaneser’s successors remained at home. His 
successor on the throne, called Benhadad III in 13 : 3, 25, 
called Mari by the Assyrians, was utterly crushed by Ramman- 
nirari II] of Assyria, who thus became Israel’s ‘‘ savior ”’ 
(13:5). Curiously enough, for the next half-century Assy- 
ria’s kings stayed at home. No wonder the prophetic his- 
torian put Ramman-nirari’s attack down as a special provi- 
dence. It gave Israel the superiority. Joash recovered all 
the cities which had formerly belonged to Israel (13 : 25), 
and Jeroboam II (781-740) even made Damascus a tributary 

\14:28), The latter was one of the most able rulers in 

Istael. He restored the kingdom to its ancient bounds, made 
« pre-eminent, developed an active prosperity, and main- 

ed peace, 
The three facts*of engrossing interest to the thoughtful 
student in this study are (1) the great importance of Assyria, 
a silent factor in Palestinian history, during this cen- 
2) The close of a great prophetic career; (3) the 


n from such work as Elisha represented in the ninth 
on 


even ; 


to such work as Amos! represented in the 


narrative is straightforward in the main. We may note 
te extreme humiliation of Jehoahaz (13 : 7 should read, 
here had been left only fifty, ... for... had de- 

; (2) the purely formal (‘‘ his might ’’) character 

3) the recogn,tion (v. §) of a providential element 
verance ; (4) the evidence, in these chapters, of 
rces of information, Consider the two ways of spell- 
name of Joash, and how the variations are grouped ; the 
ty that 13 : 12 would have originated in the northern 
hereas 13 : 23 (Rev. Ver., marg.) betrays a much 
et Would the hypothesis of two narratives on 
piler drew be unnatural here? (5.) The king’s 
‘sha’s prowess and value; (6) Elisha’s just re- 


1 


Uthorities still date the Book of Joel im the ninth century, 


omit from consideration a book which so many 
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buke (13 : 19) ; (7) the rapid series of victories over Damas- 
cus (13 : 25; 14 : 25, 28); (8) the extent of Jeroboam’s 
kingdom. 
II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 


the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

The reigns of Jehoahaz, Joash, and Jeroboam II are dis- 
cussed by Kent (70-77), Cornill (117-122), McCurdy (I, 287- 
311), Farrar (II, 175-192), Kittel (II, 291-296), Geikie (IV, 
181-202). The character and work of Elisha are reviewed by 
Geikie (IV, 126, 129), Mauriee (157), Stanley (II, 277-281), 
Kent (61). The transition from oral’ to written prophecy is 
traced by Kittel (312-320), G. A. Smith’in ‘*‘ The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets ’’ (Expositor’s Bible series, I, 31-58), Cor- 
nill, ‘* The Prophets of Israel ’’ (27-36), and in the introduc- 
tory pages of a volume just being issued by The Sunday 
School Times, entitled ‘‘ The Messages of the Earlier Proph- 
ets,’?—a book which will be peculiarly helpful to Sunday-school 
teachers and students. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Hasael of Syria, (%.) To what straits did he reduce 
Jehoahaz and the king of Judah? (82: 18.) 
sion do we gain of him as a sovereign ? In what sense did he 
help to carry out Elijah’s work ? (1 Kings #9: 15-17.) [Geikie : 
T 1, 2.) 

2. Joash and Elisha. (2.) What did the king mean by 
calling Elisha the ‘‘ chariot of Israel,’’ etc.? Was it the 
mere flattery of affection, or the recognition of a fact ? [Geikie : 
73. McLaren: { 4. Wright: § 3.] (3.) Was Elisha jus- 
tified in rebuking the king for his act ? (v. 18.) Was the action 
an index of character, and how ? [Geikie : { 3. Critical Notes: 
v. 19. McLaren:  7.] 

3. The Prophet Elisha. (4.) What was his length of ser- 
vice asa prophet? Discuss his characteristics [Critical Notes : 
v. 14. Wright: § 2]. (5.) Estimate the place of Elisha in 
the history of prophecy, and compare him with his predeces- 
sors. 

4. The Prophetic Order. (6.) Estimate its place in the 
history of the times. What drawbacks as well as advantages 
does such an organization have ? 

5. The Transition to Amos, the Pigneer of Written Prophecy. 
(7.) What ideas regarding God did Elijah and Elisha stand 
for? What happened to imperil Israel’s faith which only a 
prophet could explain? (8.) Why should Amos have adopted 
a more permanent form for his utterances than Elisha did ? 

6. Jeroboam II. (g.) What was the extent of his domin- 
ion? (10.) Describe the character of his reign as portrayed 
in 2 Kings. 


What impres- 


IV. SoME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Life would seem far less of a puzzle if we all were able to 
see divine providences as clearly as the prophetic writers of 
Israel, 

We may well ask why Elisha was of greater consequence 


than armies and soldiers. He who can keep a national con- 


science alive is a supremely important factor in that nation’s 
history. 


Half-heartedness always comes short of the richest results, 
No man is as great as God’s purposes. 
but a stepping-stone to something better. 


Even Elisha was 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
**He Being Dead Yet Speaketh "’ 


ASHINGTON died many years ago. Yet his influence 

has been markedly felt by us as a people for the major 

part of this century. Gladstone is dead. Yet the impress of 
his life and work will be felt for many a decade by the British 
nation. Elisha had been dead these twenty-five centuries and 
more, and yet ‘‘he speaketh.’’ One way in which he yet 
speaks is this, that he showed by his life that it is possible to 
stand by the right in spite of the most adverse circumstances. 
His times were evil, on the whole. In his youth, Ahab and 
Jezebel were in power. A worse couple never reigned any- 
where. Yet through all those years he retained his upright- 
ness, and never bowed the knee to Baal. It would have been 
** politic ’’ for him to do so, but he never governed his life by 
**policy.’’ After them came the wicked Athaliah, who 
stopped at nothing that she wished todo. Hers was an.awful 
reign: But, through it all, Elisha was true to the God of his 
In turn, Athaliah was succeeded by Jehoram. He 
walked in all the ways of the kings of Israel, and did evil, as 
did Ahab. I dare say that Elisha was no more acceptable to 
him than he bad been to Ahab, But all the same he kept 


fathers. 
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on the even tenor of his ways, and served the Lord God 
of his fathers, After. Jehoram came Jehu, 
a time, things went better. But still there was much of base 
alloy in the gold of Jehu’s reign. When Jehu passed away, 
Jehoahaz his son came to the throne. 


In his days, for 


Ile too did ** evil inthe 
sight of the Lord, and followed the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, which made Israel to sin = he departed not there- 
from ’’ (2 Kings 13: 2). 


Then came Joash, in whose reign 
there was much idolatry. 


Jehoash followed in his turn, and 
‘*did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord.’’ Yet 
still the old prophet held stedfast on his way, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left. Many a time it must have oc- 
curred to him that it was of no use to stand to his principles, 
and that it would be so much easier to go with the current, 
But he always refused to be influenced by such thoughts, and 
so he kept trying to influence his people for the right to the 
day of his death. Surely there is much in the life of this 
grand man which speaks to the centuries, and gives them 
counsel as well as example. 

But some one may say, ‘‘ You are speaking of great men 
like Washington, Gladstone, Elisha. 
the great men.’’ 


But I am not one of 
But we must learn from seience that no 
particle of power in the material world is ever lost. While it 
dissappears in one form, it re-appears in another. The force 
of the gentlest zephyr is preserved just as truly as that of the 
mightiest tornado, And this is as true in the spiritual world 
as in the material. What the humblest child does for the right 
will go on vibrating for good long after that child has grown 
to be a man, and has passed away from this world, ‘* He 
being dead yet speaketh,’’ is just as true of us, after we are 
dead, as it is of those of whom the apostle writes in the Book 
of Hebrews. This makes of life a grand and a most respon- 
It makes it worth our while to stand for the 
right in spite of all the hosts of evil by which we may be sur- 
rounded, The honor roll of Hebrews is not the last that God 
will ever cause to be written. 


sible thing. 


Your name and mine may be 
on some future roll of that kind, if only we follow in the 
footsteps of those whose names are now found inscribed on 
the divine record. Whether this is to be so or not depends 
not on circumstances, but on our own action. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ERHAPS some scholars have prepared notes, or are 
ready to give verbally some characteristics of Elisha or 
events in his life, as suggested last week. If so, ask for and 
accept them. Nothing so discourages the scholars as to have 
their study unappreciated or unrecognized. Never neglect 
to call out the response for any exercise of careful thought or 
search which yoa have requested. 

Elisha the Prophet.—¥t was more than sixty years since a 
young man was one day plowing in his father’s field when 
suddenly a rough, coarse mantle was thrown over his shoul- 
ders. Who threw the mantle? Whowvas the young farmer? 
What was the meaning of Elijah’s action? How did Elisha 
reply to the call? Did he go with Elijah at once, or did he 
take a little time to consider so solemn a change from the 
farm and the field? How did he honor his home, his father 
and mother? At the time of to-day’s study of selected verses, 
Elisha was a feeble old man eighty years of age. 
in his last 


He was sick 
illness in his home in Samaria. 
others did, that he soon would die. He was not to be trans- 
lated as Elijah had been, not to be killed by stoning or the 
sword as some other prophets were, but to die in his bed, 
loved and mourned by many. 


He knew, as 


One day he had a royal visitor. 
Elisha had often visited kings to advise or warn them ; now a 
king came to his bedside, leaned over his pillow, and tears 
of sincere grief fell upon the old time-worn face. 

Joash, King of Israe/.—lf Joash had ever been a God- 
fearing man, it was only fear; for he had not been a God- 
serving man, as we read of him that ‘‘ he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord.’’ Wicked people often love 
those who are good, and a godless king knew the value of a 
true, faithful prophet. Elisha had been a friend and adviser 
to kings and princes, while he also loved to help the poor and 
the lowly. He had one more lesson to teach the king, and 
show him how to trust in the God of Israel. 

Bow and Arrows.—It was a picture lesson which Elisha 
gave the king. If the worn body was feeble from disease, his 
mind was strong, his foresight clear, his judgment keen, 
and his interest in the kingdom and people unabated. He 
told Joash to open the window toward the east,— not a 
glass window like ours, but a frame of lattice, which the 
prophet wanted raised that there might be an unobstructed 
outlook towards the east. Why towards the east? Because 
it was the direction towards Aphek. On map or blackboard 
show localities east of the Sea of Galilee, and the northeastern 
region of the kingdom of Israel, which had been conquered 
and held by the Syrians, old enemies of Israel. 
and arrows,’’ said Elisha to the king. No doubt, a quiver of 
arrows hung over the king’s shoulder, and the bow he carried 
with him, Joash seemed to have faith in the prophet’s touch, 


** Take bow 
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for he asked him to put his hands upon the bow, and Elisha 
placed his trembling hands upon the king’s hands. Did the 
king know of a time when those hands touched dead hands, 
and had been life-giving? When? Elisha bade the king 
** shoot.’”’ 

The Arrow of Victory.—The arrow sped through the open 
lattice as the prophet said, ‘‘ The Lord’s arrow of victory, 
even the arrow of victory over Syria: for thou shalt smite the 
Syrians in Aphek, till thou have consumed them,’’ 
upon the ground,’’ said the prophet. 


‘* Smite 
He did not want the 
king to shoot at random in mid-air, but to see that the arrow 
reached its mark. Three times the king shot, then laid down 
his bow. Being too easily satisfied, ‘‘ weary in well-doing,’’ 
has been the cause, in many lives, of falling short of permanent 
success, as it was with King Joash. Elisha was ‘‘ wroth,’’ 
not impatient, angry, or in an ill-temper, but indignant at the 
limit Joash put on the promised deliverance. ‘* Five or six 
times ’’ he ought to have shot, Elisha told him, —‘‘ then hadst 
thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it: whereas now 
thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.’’ Elisha died, and was 
The Lord loved him, and the place of his burial was 
precious in his sight. 


buried. 
Bands of robbers often came to Sama- 
ria and the country around, and we read of a strange thing 
which happened the next year at Elisha’s tomb. Joash lived 
and fought battles. Syria’s king had oppressed Israel in his 
father’s time, but the Lord was gracious to them. For the 
sake of his promise to Abraham, he would not let them be 
utterly destroyed. Kings and thrones may change, but God’s 
covenants are forever, ‘Three times Joash smote Syria, and re- 


covered the cities which had been taken from his father. 
Three times, and only three, was Joash victorious against 
Syria, and so the Lord himself proved the truth of Elisha’s 


lesson with the bow and arrows. 
Louisville, Ay. 


What is its teaching for us? 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE king of Israel and his people are about to lose that 
which is of greater strength to them than are all their 
horses, chariots, and armies. They are about to lose that 
which is mighty and powerful enough to turn them face about 
when going in wrong directions, and to send them straight 
toward God and the right. 

Opening the lesson something in this way, the children’s 
curiosity is aroused to hear what is the source of the people’s 
greatest strength; and here we teach them that it is the 

, 


**word,’’ or ** message,’’ of God, spoken through one who is 


not rich, who is not a ruler, who is now feeble and old, God’s 
messenger, the prophet, has finished his work, and waits to 
be called home to heaven. 

After speaking of the sorrow of the king because God's 
courageous messenger is to,be taken from him, the point to 
bring out in this section of our lesson: Elisha has not used 
weapons of war, has not needed horses and chariots, but rules 
over his own spirit and guides the people by something 
stronger than armies. Memory text to be used in this con- 
nection, Philippians 4 : 13. 

We describe the way in which Elisha shows the sorrowing 
king how to make his own sign or symbol of victories to come, 
and how Elisha tries to put heart into him, even in his waver- 
ing, half-hearted obedience to the command, ‘‘ Smite upon 
the ground.”’ 

We have been watching for an opportunity to teach of re- 
wards and joys of faithful service, as contrasted with the 
degradation of soul resulting from faithlessness. Therefore we 
rather slight this part of our lesson, to get at the heart of our 
application, by reviewing the account of Elisha’s faithful 
toil. 
life. 


We specially need such a lesson because of the temptations 


This rather than to dwell on the closing scene in his 


which must come to certain of our primary children who are 
brought up in homes where false standards of right and wrong 
are daily taught, —homes where they are taught by the exam- 
’? which enabled 
them to get something for nothing, or to sell that which is 


ple of their elders to rejoice in ‘* bargains, 


worthless and falsely glossed over, for large gain. 

The miracle set forth in our lesson to-day is not half so im- 
portant a study for the primary class as the story of Elisha’s 
long life of faithful service to God and his neighbor, with its 
closing scene of waiting for the ‘* call home,’’ now coming as 
Yet the idea 
of finding our reward and joy in our work is quite as much a 


a reward to this ‘‘ good and faithful servant.’’ 


part of our application as is the plan of teaching about our 
final reward. 

This idea of finding our joy in our faithful service is a lesson 
much needed by those who are taught by example false stan- 
dards of right and wrong, and who are also witnesses of the 
shirking haste with which older brothers and sisters try to fit 
themselves for a trade or calling. 

We who have graduated many a primary class have watched 
with pain certain of our graduates who are now “‘ shifting for 
themselves,’’ and who are ‘shifting ’’ in every sense of the 
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word, ‘For value received” is a clause left out of their 
business training, and from their moral training the saving 
clause, ‘* Well done, good and faithful servant,’’ has been 
crowded out by stronger influences than their half-forgotten 
primary lessons. 

We may be able to teach by our review and lesson story 
that the strongest weapons against evil which we possess, and 
our strongest powers for good, are the words and messages 
(using illustrations to teach this) which come to us direct from 
the Father. 

Faithfulness to God’s word and message, while setting aside 
selfish whims and resisting temptations, will accomplish won- 
ders as great in their way as were Elisha’s miracles. This if 
we are faithful to our own gifts of health, talent, money, etc. 
Ours the work, God’s the result and reward, which are mar- 
velous in our eyes. , 

A few illustrations of faithfulness will be in place here, with 
the memory text, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me ’’ (Phil. 4 : 13). 

For closing thought: ‘‘ Faithful is he that calleth you.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE END 
OF ELISHA’S 
LIFE 








When a great statesman dies, like Gladstone or Bismarck, 
it is a solemn time for all, especially for those that have 
been accustomed to look to him for leadership. So Joash 
felt about (point to the blackboard), and came for a 
parting interview. The old prophet was going to die, and 
that would be the end of all his work. No more teaching; 
no more reviving of dead souls and dead nations; no more 
influencing of kings and helping his country. Dead! 

sut is that quite so? 

Did the prophet stop teaching when he died? Do you 
always learn a lesson just when the teacher teaches it? Does 
not the meaning come to you afterwards, in the light of events ? 
When did Jesus stop teaching? In Alls Jesson Elisha plants 
a seed-thought in Joash’s mind by using What we cail an ob- 
ject lesson. Then the old man died; but the word he had 
uttered kept on growing, and the fruit was victory over Syria. 

So with every other work, even bringing dead souls to life. 
‘* He being dead yet speaketh.’’ How many souls have lived 
by touching old John Bunyan’s heart, as revealed in ‘* Pil- 
grim’s Progress’?! How many victories for England will 
Gladstone yet help to win, through the influence of his work 
while yet alive ! 

So we see that this was not the end of Elisha’s life. But 
instead of changing the words, let us change the meaning. 
What was the evd (underscore) of his life? Was it self ? 
Would such fruits as these have come then? What did he live 
for? What do you livwe for? 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How did Elisha protect his country from the 
Syrians? How did the Syrians seek revenge? 
was Elisha protected ? 


How 
How did he capture the Syrians ? 

2. A TERRIBLE SIEGE (2 Kings 6: 24 to 7: 20).—Who be- 
sieged Samaria? What revenge did the king seek upon 
Elisha? Why? What was Elisha’s prediction ? 
it fulfilled ? 


How was 

3. JeNU AND JoAsH (v. 14).—What new family came to 
the throne ? (2 Kings 8: 16 tog: 10.) How did Jehu seek to 
establish his dynasty ? (2 Kingsg: 11 to10: 17.) To extirpate 
the worship of Baal ? (2 Kings 10: 18-28.) What were the 
defects in Jehu’s character? Who succeeded him ? (2 Kings 
10: 35.) What does his weeping at Elisha’s death-| 


ved hint 
regarding his character? 


How had Elisha proved himself 
better than an army to Israel? When before have we come 
12.) 

4. SHOOT! SMITE! (vs. I5-19).—What was signified by 
Elisha’s placing his hands on the king’s hands? ‘ 
the window opened eastward ? 


across this phrase ? (2 Kings 2: 


Why was 
What did shooting the arrow 
Where was Aphek? How might the young 
king have known what shooting toward the 


symbolize ? 


ground signified ? 
What qualities of character would have led h 


. im to shoot 
many times ? 


w > ac > _ > : 
Ho does a lack of energy and enthusiasm af. 
fect a young man’s life? How was Elisha a contrast to Toash ? 


5. Power in Deatu (vs. 20, 21).—Where did the Moabites 
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live? What, probably, was this miracle designed to teach the 
people? How, in a spiritual sense, do all true men Perfor, 
such a miracle after their death ? 

6. A COVENANT-KEEPING GOD (vs. 22-25).—What cone. 
nant with Abraham saved the people? Why thon were th 
oppressed? Why was Joash victorious only three times > 

For the Superintendent 

1. Who came to Elisha as he lay dying? 2. How iq the 
king show his grief? 3. What did Elisha bid him o> 
The shooting meant that he was to do—what? 5. How Many 
times did he shoot? 6. He would have shot many time 
but he lacked what quality ? 

Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where } 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., 


lank 
Philadelphia to 

1. How was Elisha’s greatness shown on his death-bed? 
2. How did God honor Elisha’s bones? 3. What facts in 
Israel’s history showed God’s goodness? 4. What mistake 


of Joash should we avoid? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


Y FATHER, MY FATHER, THE CHARIOT OF Ispagy 
AND THE HORSEMEN THEREOF.’’—There is no (ri. 
ental word of more common use or wider significance thay 
the word ‘‘father.’’ The first little explosive sounds from 
infant lips are 4d or *Au (‘* father’’), and the parent of the 
little boy is differentiated from other men as father of Joseph 
or Muhammad, as the case may be. Natural fatherhood ty 
an easy process led up to the idea of the fatherhood of (od, 
and in all the Semitic forms of speech the originator, cause, or 
author, of anything, is called its father. From the idea of 
father as the essential cause, the word came to be treated in 
abstract ways, until, without linguistic impropriety, the wif 
of the rich shepherd Nabal was called Abigail (‘* The Father 
of Joy’’). In like manner Jabal is called ‘‘ the father of such 
as dwell in tents and have cattle ’’ (Gen. 4 : 20), and his brother 
Jubal ‘‘ the father of all such as handle the harp and jie” 
(Gen. 4: 21). 

Elisha was a very old man, bordering on ninety years of 
age. Sixty-three years before, he had been called to the pr- 
phetical, office. He had passed through stirring times, and 
had been for at least forty-five years withdrawn from public 
gaze. His acts had become a national heritage, and tradition 
has recorded that he had a very great national funeral, The 
He found him 
lying on a lowly couch, and, prostrating himself, he wept 
(literally) on his face, and then, being deeply moved, be 
cried, ** My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof !’’ 

The words are the same that Elisha himself had used whet 
Elijah was taken up. Elijah had been the chariotry of Isne! 
and the horsemen thereof in his day. The words that bal 
escaped from Elisha’s lips became associated with liis alltt 
life. From verse 7 we learn that the king of Syria had taken 
away the chariots of Israel, and Joash saw in the dying 
prophet the spiritual strength and defense of the nation. Tht 
three Hebrew words, which require eight English to transialé 
them, associate metaphorically the fatherhood of the prophet 
with the king and with his defense. 

‘“* PUT THINE HAND UPON THE Bow.’?—There is a beautil 
Oriental play upon words here, lost in our English translation 
The word ‘* chariot ’3 


king was moved to visit the dying prophet. 


comes from a root that means to mde, 
and the prophet employs a form of the same word, p!ay!% 


upon the word used by the king, and the literal translation § 

. ° lus 
**Cause thy hand to ride upon the bow; and he made bis 
hand to ride upon it.”’ 


‘* AND AS SOON BONES OF 


d 


AS THE MAN TOUCHED TH! 
ELIsHA, HE REViveD.’’—The Bed’ween were making 4™ 
over the Jordan at the time of the ripening grain, as they co™ 
tinue to do still. The funeral party, seeing the invaders, ¢* 
or slung the corpse into Elisha’s tomb, and fled for their lives 
as they would do to-day. When the corpse touched the bones 
(there was no letting down) of the prophet, its life was stored, 
and, as the man was not in a coffin, but swathed in 
clothes, he stood up on his feet. This stupendous 
vouched for by the superstitious practices to which It ¥® 
antecedent. 


grave- 
£ 


8 


miracie 


Elisha smote the river Jordan with the mantle of Eli 7 
and Orientals to this day wrap rags from reputed saints rou! 
Staves, and pretend that they contain miraculous power 
Moses at the burning bush put off his shoes by Divine com: 
mand, and all Muhammadans shuffle off their shoes on emt" 
ing mosks, or in the presence of any scene supposed 4 be 
sacred. And so the Oriental priest has his quiver full of 
bones and other relics of dead saints, and the supers)! - are 
easily persuaded to believe that these things, like the bones 
of Elisha, are endowed with quickening power. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
The Prophetic Work Concluded 





Topic: 





Analysis 


1, ELISHA ON HIS DEATH-BED (vs. 14-19). 


The final sickness (14a). 11. The fourth direction (17 c). 
ae roval visitor (14 4). 12. The king's obedience (17 @), 
2. Lt Gncere lamentation 13. The prophet's announce- 
3 # ) wg Ap raids 
The firs ection (154). 14. The fifth direction (18 a). 
+ The king decetince (es) 8 The king’s obedience (18 4). 
1 The second direction (16a). 16. The sixth direction (18 ¢). 
" The king's obedience (164). 17. I he king’ s obedience (18 d). 
’ ‘The prophet's co-operation 18. The prophet's indignation 
f (16c). __ (iga@). ; 
The third direction (17 a). 19. The king's failure (19 4). 
* The king's obedience (17 6). 20, The limited victory (19 ¢). 


1. ELISHA IN HIS SEPULCHER (vs. 20, 21). 

The dead prophet (20 a). 4 The hasty disposal (21 4). 

* The Moabite invaders (20 4). 5. The accidental touch (21 c). 

The interrupted funeral 6, The complete revival (21 @). 
(21a). 
111, ELISHA IN ISRAEL'S HISTORY (vS. 22-25). 

4. Jehoash’s victories (25 a). 

5. Jehoash's limitation (25 4). 

6. Elisha's vindication (19, 25). 


_ Israel oppressed (22). 
Jehovah gracious (23). 
Hazael's successor (24). 





Daily Home Readings 

M.—2 Kings 13: 1-9. Syrian oppression. 

T.—2 Kings 13: 14-25. The death of Elisha. 

W.—Deut. 34: 1-12, The death of Moses. 

T.—Isa. 33: 13-17. Reward tothe upright. 

F.—Phil. 1 : 12-24. Christ in life or death. 

S.—2 Cor. 5: 1-10. Fear of death removed. 

S.—Psa. 37 : 23-37. A peaceful end. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 1898 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: for all this*they sinned 
, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





still, 





Lesson Calendar 


1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided 
2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet 
3. July 17.—Elijah on Carmel... ... 1.2 ss ee 

July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement. . . 
ee gg a eee eee ee 
st 7.—Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha 
st 14.—The Shunammite’s Son 
st 2t.—Naaman Healed 
August 28.—Elisha at Dothan ..........-. 
10. September 4.—The Death of Elisha 
11. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence 
312. Septe 


1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
1 Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18: 30-39 
. Kings 19: 1-16 
x Kings 21 : 4-16 
2 Kings 2: 6-15 
2 Kings 4: 25-37 
2 Kings 5: 1-14 
2 Kings 6: 8-18 
2 Kings 13: 14-25 
Amos 6: 1-8 


August 7.—Elijah’s Spiriton Elisha. . .....6-. 
. Aug 


mh K 


4 
$ 
6 1 
y | u 
8 ast os.—- Naaman FRORIOG .. 2. 1 2 st tt tw 
mber 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes 
13. September 25.—Review. 
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Be Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


lilinois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 
Chicago. . .. . August 17-26 

. August 23-25 
. August 22-24 
. September 6-8 


Missouri, at Carthage . 

Colorado, at Canon City ; 

Arkansas, at Fayetteville. . 2... 0... 
Nebraska and Trans-M ississippi Congress, at 
> Omaha. . 


September 27-30 
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Significance of the Jewish 
Chautauqua 


By Charles S. Bernheimer, Ph.D. 


HE spirit of the Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assem- 

4 bly, which was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
July 10-24, presages well for the progress of Jewish edu- 

cation in America. Earnest rabbis, enthusiastic young 

teachers, interested laymen, met for the purpose of 

Studying the problems of Jewish religious teaching. The 

gathering showed that all over the land there are seri- 

Ously thinking men and women desirous of promoting 

a knowledge of Jewish history, literature, and religion, 

and of ascertaining the best available methods of pro- 
moting this knowledge. Inspired by the fine enthu- 
‘asm which was shown at the Assembly, they go home 
pective cities spreading the feeling among 
‘borers in synagogue, in school, and in home. 
lts of such a gathering cannot well be measured, 
they are highly valuable is made manifest by 
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the testimony of the educational workers who attended 
this and last year’s Assembly. The Assembly not only 
stimulates these workers to good individual effort, but it 
promotes an esprit de corps which makes for progressive 
effort in the community at large. It is a great object 
lesson, too, to the laymen, in showing them the activities 
that are in motion for the education of Jewish young 
people. Not only the handful who actually witness its 
work, but many of the great mass who are reached by 
its participants, who read of its proceedings, or who 
merely casually know of its objects, are touched by its 
influence. 

Some of the questions that agitate Jewish educators 
are indicated by the following subjects, suggested to be 
discussed at meetings of parents and teachers, which it 
was recommended should be held at religious schools 
once a month : ‘‘ What the Sabbath-School must do for 
the Home,"’ ‘*What the Home must do for the Sabbath- 
School,'’ ‘‘ How can Children be made to Love Atten- 
dance at Synagogue Service ?’’ ‘* The Effect of Confir- 
mation upon Children,’’ ‘* What can be Done to Induce 
Children to Remember Sabbath-School Influences dur- 
ing Vacation ?’’ ‘* Which of the Good Old Jewish Cus- 
toms can be Reintroduced into the Home?’’ It will be 
interesting to watch the establishment of parents’ -meet- 
ings,—of which there are comparatively few as yet,— 
and to study the solution which they attempt to give to 
these problems. 

The ‘‘ model lessons'’’ taught a lesson of world-wide 
application, —the power of personality. A noble teacher, 
without the latest machinery of pedagogics, will make a 
good impress on the pupils, and bring about the com- 
prehension of a subject which a teacher without attrac- 
tive personality, but possessing well-drillel method, 
may never succeed in accomplishing. Nevertheless, the 
value of method was emphasized, for even the best 
require rales which training and experience have 
developed. 

The plans of teaching suggested for modern Jewish re- 
ligious schools may be exemplified by a discussion of a 
few of the «‘ model lessons."" That on ‘‘ The Sabbath"’ 
was intended for pupils about seven years of age. 
The two loaves of bread, the salt, the wine, and the two 
candles, which in an orthodox household appear on 
the family table on the eve of the sabbath, were placed 
on a table, and were explained by the teacher to the 
children, —bread, as the symbol of the necessaries of 
life ;*salt, as an essential ingredient ; wine, as represen- 
tative of the joy of life, with which the Jews always cele- 
brated ; the two candles, as a special illumination for a 
superior day, as contradistinguished from the one candle 
of ordinary days. The origin of the sabbath in the bib- 
lical command ‘‘ Remember the sabbath day,’’ and the 
necessity of its observance, were taught the children. 

An object lesson in Jewish ceremonialism like this often 
has the result of inducing parents who have discarded 
many of the customs of their ancestors to rehabilitate 
them in the household, for the sake of the pleasure as 
well as the instruction of the children, and so performs 
a useful function in bringing home to modern Jews the 
beauty of the ceremonials of ancient Jewish family life. 

A lesson on the commandment ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother’’ was given to a class of pupils of about 
twelve years of age. The teacher demonstrated how, in 
the child’s mind, the idea of honoring parents should 
come next to that of honoring God. The passage of the 
commandment ‘‘that thy days may be long’’ was in- 
terpreted to the children to mean a good life is not 
necessarily long in years, but long in goodness. 

In the study of ‘‘ Moral Courage’ the class discussed 
passages from the Bible illustrating the subject. The 
Jews were quoted as a people who had shown moral 
courage amid the persecution of the ageS, and their sur- 
vival to this day was dwelt upon as an example of the 
supremacy of that quality. 

Part of the session was devoted to the discussion of 
educational problems and the exposition of educational 
methods, and part to the study of the minor prophets of the 
Bible, and to a course in post-biblical history. The post- 
biblical study was based on the syllabus of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society prepared by Professor Richard Gott- 
heil of Columbia University. The study of the minor 
prophets was based on the syllabi of the individual lec- 
turers, and was intended as an introduction to the course 
to be pursued during the forthcoming season, a syllabus 
for which is being prepared. 

One other feature of the Assembly deserves mention. 
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The exhibit of Sunday-school books, parers, and ap- 
pliances, including maps, pictures, and mocels of bibli- 
cal objects, sent for display by non-Jewish publishing 
houses and manufacturers was a revelation to many of 
those who attended the Assembly, and the desire was ex- 
pressed that similar material, planned according to Jew- 
ish conceptions, should be introduced into Jewish schools, 
to enable the teachers the better to illustrate their lessons. 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
22% 


Chautauqua Summer School of 
Primary Methods 


By Mrs. W. F. Crafts 


PRIMARY summer school is in the line of progress, 
Hitherto, 
for the past twenty-four years, there 1.as been a presenta- 
tion of primary work by expert teachers during a period 
of two weeks for an hour a day. But the establishment 
of the summer school this year has given to primary 
teachers an added opportunity of four hours per day foy 
nine days, with six expert teachers, all working together 
in a unified plan,—Mrs. W. F. Crafts, director ; Miss 
Margaret Coote Brown, Miss Finie Murfree Burton, 
Miss Hilda North, Miss Mary Louisa Butler, Miss Mil- 
dred Roberts. 

A nominal price was fixed for tuition,—two dollars for 
the course. Bishop Vincent remarked, ‘It is a new 
thing for people to pay for Sunday-school work on 
Chautauqua grounds.’’ 
it on the same basis as the other ‘‘ schools, 


and that is what Chautauqua stands for. 


But it is now proposed to place 
** School of 
Cooking, School of Expression, School of Parliamentar: 
Law, etc., for all of which tuition is charged. It wil! 
undoubtedly dignify the work. 

The themes presented in the Chautauqua primar) 
school, and the manner in which they were presented, 
were in accord with the standard teaching laws in their 
application 


to Sunday-school work. ‘‘ Psychology 
was used, not as a word to conjure with, but as a clearly 
marked path upon which the teacher should enter in 
order to present truth more clearly and forcibly. Froe 
bel’s educational laws were set forth and applied to the 
preparation and teaching of the current International 
Lessons. 
with Froebel's greatest work, the Mother-Play Book. 


Song culture was presented from the standpoint of 


Several addresses were given in connection 


spiritual force. It was suggested that children should 
hear choice vocal or instrumental selections in connec- 
tion with their lesscns as ‘‘atmosphere,’’ when they 
could not participate in it. 

There were interpretations of Scripture texts each 
morning through ‘‘ Orientalisms,’’ both by models and 
pictures. 

There was blackboard practice each day upon black- 
boards that extended clear around the room. There 
was an advantage in thus being stood up to work. 
Each one was an encouragement to the others, either by 
doing good work or poor work. Lap boards are gene- 
rally used in blackboard practice, but the upright board 
and the standing position is to be preferred. 

Primary unions and other forms of organized primary 
work were discussed. There were reports from the pri- 
mary work as presented at the great World's Convention 
in London. 

Many valuable books were recommended for reading 
and study; as Psychology and Psychic Study, by Professor 
R. P. Hollock ; The Education of the Central Nervous 
System (same author) ; Teaching and Teachers, by 
H. Clay Trumbull ; Froebel’s Educational Law for ail 
Teachers, by James L. Hughes; Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons at Home, Welcher; Mother's Meetings, by Mary 
Louisa Butler; Mother-Play Book, by Froebel; Sym- 
bolic Education, by Susan E. Blow; Children's Rights, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Best of all was, perhaps, the spirit of love and helpful- 
ness developed. It is this spirit among primary teachers 
wherever they assemble that has given them a place in 
the forefront of Sunday-school work. 

Chautaugua, N. Y. 
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England has taken up the Home De- 
partment of the Sunday-school. The 
subject was presented fully, though 
briefly, at the World’s Convention in London in July, 
and it is interesting to note how it appealed to represen- 


The Home 
Department in 
Engiand 
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tative English workers, some of whom have written an 
expression of their opinion to Dr. W. A. Duncan of 
New York state. Dr. Duncan, it will be remembered, 
first conceived the plan of working outside the walls 
of the Sunday-school building among those who should 
still have full recognition and all the privileges of other 
Sunday-school members, under the continuous super- 
vision of the school. He has done far more than any 
one else to foster and advance this movement among 
American Sunday-schools, his own Empire State leading 
the country with a total of something over thirty-five 
thousand Home Department members. 

Mr. Edward Towers, chairman of the London Con- 
vention Committee, in writing to Dr. Duncan about the 
convention, says: ‘‘ Three things will most probably 
result,—greater attention to primary work, a great im- 
pulse to the Home Class movement [or Home Depart- 
ment], and a Sunday-school missionary for China, Dr. 
Hazard represented you [Dr. Duncan] admirably, and 
thoroughly interested many of our Sunday-school leaders 
in the {Home Department] movement, and we invited 
friends who desired further information to a cup of tea 
between the afternoon and evening sessions. Some sixty 
or seventy responded, and testimonies were given by 
several, including our friend Mr. Belsey, who also spoke 
on the topic at the convention. I am sure good will 
result, and that the movement will now root itself in this 
country.’ 

Mr. F. F. Belsey, an enthusiastic leader among the 
English Sunday-school workers, and acting chairman at 
the opening of the convention, himself writes to Dr. 
Duncan : ‘‘ The Home Department scored well. I fol- 
lowed Dr. Hazard, as you wished, and we had a capital 
rally afterwards of friends ready to go forward with the 
idea. We distributed specimens of literature, and Dr. 
Hazard extracted some scores of pledges from influen- 
tial workers throughout our country to at once take up 
the work."’ 
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Books and Ulvriters 


Deepening the Spiritual Life * 


HE above caption will apply to the purpose of seven 

volumes here grouped for notice. This purpose 
indicates a common theme,—namely, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, to which great attention has recently been 
paid. On the side of theological speculation, this marks 
a return to the doctrine of the immanence of God, too 
On 
the side of Christian experience, it marks a revival of 


often obscured by the thought of his transcendence. 


what, in a very proper sense, may be termed mysticism. 
By this is meant the truth that God comes into direct 
and immediate contact with the individual soul, in this 
dispensation by the Holy Spirit. Both the theological and 
the experimental truths must be firmly held ; but when 
obscured truths are restated, the danger is, and always 
has Hence 
there is need of caution in treating this great topic. 


been, in the direction of over-statement. 


The most complete, candid, and discriminating vol- 
ume of this group is that by Mr. Campbell, —After Pen- 
tecost, What ?—containing ‘‘the substance of a course 
of lectures given before the Summer School of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago." In his view, the supreme problem 


with the church of to-day is the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in its relation to the economy of redemption. 
Taking his start with the fact of Pentecost and its signifi- 
cance, the author shows how the abiding spirit reveals a 
spiritual Christ, a spiritual God, maintains a spiritual 


* After Pentecost, What? A Discussion of the ar 
Holy Spirit in its Relation to Modern Christological Thought. 
james M Campbell, author of “* Unto the L ttermost,”” etc. 
298. New York and Chicago Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 

The Spirit's Seal; Or, Power from on High. By Edward W Moore, 
M.A., incumbent of Emmanuel Chure h, Wimbledon ’ [Keswick Series. ] 
z2mo, pp. viii, 175. New York: Fleming H Revell Co. 75 cents 

Personal Consecration ; Or, Conditions of Discipleship: A Series of 
Bible Studies. By the Rev. Herbert Brooke, M.A., late incumbent of 
St. Mary's « hapel of Fase, Reading. {Keswick Series.) 12mo, pp. 172 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co 75 cents. 

Secrets of Sanctity : A Series of Addresses on Some of the Conditions 
of a Holy Life. By the Rev. A. E. Barnes-Lawrenc e, M.A., vicar of 
St. Michael's and All Angels’, Blackheath Park. {Keswick Series.] 
zemo, pp. xii, 166. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Set to Obey ; Or, Christ in Daily Life. By the Rev. F. S. Webster, 
M.A., rector of St. Thomas's, Birmingham. _[ Keswick Series.) t2mo, 
pp. vi, 185 New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents 

Out of the Cain-Life into the Christ-Life q By the Rev. Henry Ostrom, 
Evangelist. 12mo, pp. 343 New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 

Holiness and Power, for the Church and the Ministry " By the Rev 
A. M. Hills, Evangelist, Oberlin, Ohio. 12mo, pp. 386. Cincinnati, O. ; 
M. W. Knapp. 


Doctrine of the 
By 
12M0, pp. 
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worship, imparts a spiritual apprehension of truth, gives 
an influx of spiritual life, produces a spiritual man. He 
then discusses spiritual holiness, spiritual authority, the 
distribution of spiritual gifts, spiritual operativns, the 
impartation of spiritual power, the production of spiritual 
works, the formation of a spiritual society, the inaugura- 
tion of spiritual movements, and the establishment of a 
spiritual kingdom. The adjective « spiritual’’ is used 
throughout in the biblical sense, which is not descriptive 
of a mode of being, but refers, directly or indirectly, to 
the Holy Spirit, and the characteristics produced by the 
Holy Spirit, Mr. Campbell is careful to explain his 
psychology, so as to avoid the notion that the fallen 
human spirit is ethically ‘‘spiritual.'’ His book, 
will be seen, covers’ the entire field. While pressing 
the necessity for more. recognition of the Spirit, more 
consecration, more power, he guards his statements in 
many directions. Implying, as he does, an epoch in 
Christian experience when the believer is baptized with 
the Spirit, ‘* filled with the Spirit,’’ as it is also de- 
scribed, he does not insist upon any outward marks of 
such an experience. The claims to ‘‘ divine healing’’ 
in modern times are virtually denied, and no reference 
is made to the ‘‘ Keswick'’ movement, which empha- 
sizes the thought central in Mr. Campbell's volume. 
The theory of biblical interpretation, suggested in chap- 
ter 5, is open to criticism, mainly because it may be 
used to justify the most fantastic exegesis. The ‘spir- 
itual’’ sense of Scripture is not opposed to the ‘ lit- 
eral."’ 

Four volumes, by clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, represent more distinctly the ‘‘ Keswick’’ views 
respecting the Holy Spirit, since all of them are marked 
‘* Keswick Series.'"’ Mr. Moore presents his subject 
under the title The Spirit's Seal ; Or, Power from on 
High. He emphasizes the thought expressed in Ephe- 
sians 4 : 30, making this sealing something beyond the 
primary work of the Holy Spirit in quickening and 
regenerating the soul. With this as the leading thought, 
he discusses the promise, pattern, and purport of this 
seal, its varied emblems, and the results, which are 
arranged in alliterative fashion, as purity, power, praise, 
prayerfulness, progress, prophecy, and priesthood. All 
these results, however, may be claimed by believers who 
cannot find in their experience ‘‘an opening of the 
floodgates of heavenly life and power which marks a 
definite epoch in the believer's history, and is the en- 
trance upon a life of service and fellowship before 
unknown"' (p. 54). For while Mr. Moore refers to the 
Greek tenses when they support his view, he fails to 
notice in how many cases the application of his proof- 
texts to a point ‘‘after’’ regeneration is opposed by the 
correct rendering of the Revised Version ; for example, 
Acts 1:8; 19 : 2; Ephesians 1 


as 


: 13, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Brooke, accepting the same views, presses more 
particularly the matter of Personal Consecration, in ‘a 
series of Bible studies,’’ under that title He dis- 
criminates between conversion and consecration, with- 
out insisting upon a necessary interval between them, 
though regarding this as probable, asserting clearly that 
this consecration ‘‘does not imply, and justifies no 
claim to, a condition of sinlessness'’ (p. 26). The ex- 
ample of Paul is first presented, then the instructions of 
our Lord, and the practical tests applied to the reality 
of the consecration. Considerable exegetical ability is 
displayed, though some of the results are at least de- 
batable. 

Mr. Barnes-Lawrence, in Secrets of Sanctity, enters 
somewhat more broadly upon the wide subject. He 
speaks of ‘‘that great revival known as the holiness 
movement,’’ regarding it as one of the most biessed fea- 
tures of recent spiritual history. Insisting that sanctifi- 
cation has as its ruling thought the idea of ‘* sep 
tion,”’ he treats his subject on this basis. The addresses 
entitled ‘‘ The Fulness of the Spirit’’ and «* Power for 
Service"’ represent most distinctly the Keswick ide 


ara- 


as. 
Mr. Webster develops more fully the thought of 
. . . 5 a 
power for service, presenting it under the title Set to 
Obey. His treatment is quite scholarly, 


but his use of 
Acts 19:2 


as a proof of the distinction between regene- 
ration and being baptized with the Spirit seems sc 


we arcely 
legitimate. 


The case of these imperfectly instructed be- 
lievers was peculiar, and does not constitute 


. ' a type of 
normal Christian experience. 


: Mr. Webster is a personal 
friend of Mr. Lawrence, and each of them gives 


a mis- 
sionary turn to the closing appeals 


in their respective 
volumes. All-of these four books by Church of England 
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writer} snow the same devoutness and earnestness, 
one of them lacks rhetorical force. 

Mr. Henry Ostrom, an American evange 
time, during his public labors, to prepare a volume ey 
titled Out of the Cain-Life into the Christ-Life y. 
tone is still that of the pulpit, and probably much of the 
matter has been used in evangelical services 
style is simple and direct, the illustrations effective and 
the theology distinctly evangelistic. Like MANY rece 
evangelists, Mr. Ostrom inclines toward the « Keswick” 
position. 


and no 


list, has found 


The emphasis upon immediate results, Daty, 
rally present among those who preach from place 
place, will readily account for this. Still, there is in thig 
volume no very distinct advocacy of the peculiar View 
in question. 

Mr. Hills, however, in the volume entitled Holing 
and Power, vigorously defends ‘‘the theological a 
scriptural standing of the doctrine of the instantanegg 
‘baptism with the Holy Ghost,’ with its consequent ho}, 
ness and power, in “a volume of nearly four hundrg 
pages. The author is identified quite completely wig 
those holding this view. His utterances are much more 
pronounced than those of the four English clergymen 
whose books have been noticed above. While insisting 
upon the scripturalness of his views, he does not shoy 
the same thorough exegetical preparation as do the a 
thors just referred to: The book, he acknowledges, yy 
hastily written. The closing pages contain an appealig 
theological professors, which implies a rather sweeping 
censure, and also makes an unnecessary antagonism be 
tween learning and piety. 
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The Age of Charlemagne (Charles the Great). By Charles | 
Wells, Ph. D., Professor of History, University of Minnesow 
[Epochs of Church History. Edited by Dr. John Fulton] 
(8vo, pp. xix, 472. New York: The Christian Literate 
Co. $2.) 

Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
Series.] (8vo, pp. x, 253. London: Macmillan & Co. ; New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 75 cents. ) 


It is to be regretted that on his titlepage Profesw 
Wells compromises with the practice of fastenings 
French name on a German king who knew no langug 
but German, and who lived two generations before thet 
was a French language in which to miscall him. Bi 
the book is a good one, and fairly adequate to a grea 
subject. Comte was the first to point out that the ag 
of Charles was one of the great eras of construction 
which give shape to the following centuries. All late 
investigations confirm this estimate, and ‘show that 
Charles was the creator of medieval Europe, and exer 
cised an extraordinary influence on politics, ecclesiast- 
cal order, literature, and education. Professor Wells 
carries the story as far as the end of the Karling line 
In his account of the remarkable influence exercised by 
Irish churchmen and scholars in later reigns he shows 4 
want of close familiarity with the peculiarities of the 
church founded by Patrick. Mr. Hodgkin is a mem 
ber of the Society of Friends, whose works on Italy aid 
her Invaders, on Claudian, and on Cassiodorus, sho" 
him to be a close student of the era of transition from 
Rome to the Middle Ages. His present monograph 
Charles the Great covers the history of the Karling lint 
down to the death of Charles. It is occupied mostly wit 
the political and international affairs of the tenth avd 
eleventh centuries, and thus forms an excellent comple. 
ment to Professor Wells’s work. 


* 
The Psychology of the Emotions. 


xix, 455. London: 
Scribner's Sons. 


[Foreign Statesme 


(12mo, PP 


By Th. Ribot ( 
’ Charié 


Walter Scott; New York 
$1.25.) 
Notwithstanding all the advances in psychology, lit*® 
is known, scientifically, of the nature of the emotions of 
states of feelings. Professor Ribot, in his Psychology, 
of the Emotions, frankly avows that the study of thest 
phenomena is «in a confused and backward condition. 
Of the whole number of psychological works which ap 
pear in a year, less than a twentieth part relates © the 
feelings and emotions. Ribot gives to the feelings tb 
first place. They are not derived,—not a mode or fun 
tion of knowledge,—but “exist by themselves, and are 
irreducible.'" They are independent of intelligence * 
such. Although this is a scientific book, and necds 
close reading, it is not altogether out of the domal® of 
the ingleside. find many 


e 
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The intelligent reader may 
suggestive pages in it on pain, pleasure, sentiment not 
mal and abnormal characters, etc. Most persons 

glibly of instincts, intuitions, feelings of heredity | 
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* 
A Painter's Study of the Likeness 
from the Time of the Apostles to 
the Present Day. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
FS.A., President of the Royal Society of 


sh Artists. (8vo, illustrated, pp. xxix, 
—¢ London : George Bell & Sons. $2.) 


sir Wyke Bayliss here handles a theme 
‘hich has been much written about and 
Hittle studied. Those who have collected | 
he traditional likenesses of our Lord have | 
jone little more than catalog and repro- 
juce what is found in the catacombs and 
he eatly churches. He takes up the 
subject in a devout and sympathetic 
pirit, believing that these early pictures 
ere an important instrument of religious 
teaching, and that they have controled 
he labors of late artists down to Holman 
Hunt. In view of the fact that Roman 
art, between Augustus and Diocletian, 
devoted itself mainly to portraiture, he 


Rex Regum : 
of Christ 





ave little idea what scientific | paper on the use of art in the lower 













finds it more than credible that the 
features of one who was moving the age 
iso profoundly would certainly be recorded 
for us. 
derlies all the differences between those 
arly portraits he finds proof that the 
presumption was warranted.. The com- 


I : 

ta mon fault of all these early portraits, 

| however, is the absence of Semitic ele- 
ments. The artists Latinize or Hellen- | 

a ize the face, as the theologians of West 
and East did the teaching. 

it 

(4 s 

'* thauncy Maples, D.D., F.R.G.S., Pioneer Mis- 

net sionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen 

' Years, and Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, 

Ba A.D. 1895. A Sketch of his Life with Selec- 

reat tions from his Letters. By his Sister. (&vo, 

pp. xi, 403. With portraits and map. Lon- 

age don and New York: Longmans, Green, & 











! Co. $2.50.) 

sishop Maples, who bore that title for a 
very few months, being consecrated in Lon- 
don in June, and drowned in Lake Nyasa 
in September, 1895, was a missionary 


through the influence of the spirit that 


Vells 3 

line stirred the English universities in the 
seventh decade of our century. 

d by 


and practical English mind. 










mem- 

y and 

het of his service. He was a true, lovable, 
from 

yh of 

el of Europeans and natives alike. 

ih tiltivated friendly relations with both the 
» and Roman Catholic and the Presbyterian | 
mple- aw in his vicinity. His letters fill | 

ymuch the larger part of the book re- 
tently prepared by his sister. 
% 

no, PP 

haries 

jittle ora, pp ge: the Journal of Education. | 
dy: Xe PI Fn, a. peoy y William Rice ; 
yns oF K ttaker 0. $1.75.) 
ology, The English Journal of Education cer- 
these tainly commands the pens of some very 
ica.” “complished writers, and these papers 
h ap a notable combination of range 
to the power. The best are from the pen 
vs the of the Hon Lionel A. Tollemache, the 
*funt- fiend and bic grapher of Benjamin Jowett. 
nd are Even his last word about the «‘ Master’ is 
nce 3 Oven here, and is an attempt to show the 
needs Secret of Jowett s power over young men 
sin of mere fully than the biography had done. 
many this finest paper is one on Renan as 
nol " fxemplar of the Darwinian tendency 
s talk Morals, whose beatitude is ‘‘ Blessed 
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And in the similarity which un- | ° ‘ . 
|its associate editors and co-workers for 


| 


| 


schools. The most humorous paper is 
one on the proper relation of athletics to 
teaching by E. E. B. The book is of 
wide interest, and, while teachers will get 
most from it, it appeals to a much larger 
public. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Mr. C. W. Greene, who 
did excellent work on 
the books of reference 
issued by the Lippincotts, has in prepa- 
ration what is planned to be the most | 
comprehensive gazetteer of the world that 
has yet been made. It is intended to 
leave out all matters except such as have a 
historic, commercial, industrial, or other 
human interest ; but, further, to cover the 
whole field of ancient and modern geog- 
raphy. 


New Gazetteer 
of the World 


% 





‘* Pledged to make the 
kindergarten free to all 
children’’ is the motto | 
of Amalie Hofer’ s Kindergarten Magazine, | 
published in Chicago, and just entering | 
on its eleventh year of publication. It is 
indicative of good things to note among 


The Kindergarten 
’ Magazine 


| 
the coming year such names as those of | 
the venerable patriarch of education, Dr. 
Henry Barnard of Hartford; James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Schools in Toronto, 
Canada; and Walter L. Hervey, formerly 
President of the New York Teachers’ 
College. 
bd 


Few descriptive ac- 
counts of the present 
war are likely to be 
more readable or of more vivid interest 
than the book announced by Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons for publication this autumn, 


Richard Harding 
Davis’s War Book 





from the pen of RicMard Harding Davis. 
It is intended to present the progress of 


the war in a series of papers giving a con- 
tinuous picture of all the most important 
operations. The book will be freely illus- 
| trated from unusually striking photographs. 


He was | Mr. Davis has had exceptional opportuni- 
an eminent example of the orderly, just, | ties for preparing such a work. He started 
He did | with the blockading fleet, was on the flag- 
good work, and made a deep impression ship when the first captures were made, 
on the natives during the nineteen years | witnessed from the deck of the New York 


the bombardment of Matanzas and Ca- 


sensible man, earnest and single-minded bafias Harbor, was at the front during the 
in his work, and attracting the affection | famous charge of the Rough Riders, and 
He | was close to the commanding general dur- 


| ing the Santiago campaign. 


% 


Interest in army and 
Navy matters in 
times like these is so 
| great that publishers seem to bend all 


New Work on Our 


Army and Navy —_ 


Essays, Mock-Essays, and Character Sketches. | their energies toward satisfying the appe- 
tite for such things. Among the pub- | 


| lishing undertakings in this line is The 
| Army and Navy of the United States, 
1776-1898, the first of the twenty-five 
parts of which have just been issued by 
| George Barrie of Philadelphia. The pur- 
pose is to give a full record of the land 
and naval forces of this country, a list of 
two hundred thousand officers in service 
from the Battle of Bunker Hill to the 
present time. It is claimed to be based 
on ten years’ research, and gives the re- 
sults of investigation of forts, military 
posts, and naval stations, and there are 
illustrations of ships, uniforms, arms, and 
the like. The names of volunteers called 


Dean Farrar has a good | for in the present war with Spain are also 
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included. The subscription price of this | 


work is $25. 
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Books Received 
August 6 to August 13 


The Union Press, Philadelphia 
“Excuse Me.” By William Curtis Stiles. 
cents. 
Battledown Boys. By E. Everett-Green. 
Counsel for Christian Workers, By Charles 
H. Spurgeon. 
Cheer for Daily Life. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
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The: General Manager’s Story. By H. E. | 
Hamblen. §1.50. | 
Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By 
Alexander Winchell. 
Men and Manners of the 18th Century. By 


Susan Hall. 
From Chaucer to Tennyson. By H. A. Beers. 
Europe in the 19th Century. By H. P. Jud- 


son, 
Twenty Centuries of English History, By | 
James R. Joy. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


Yesterdays in the Philippines. By J. FE. | 
Stevens. $1.50. | 

History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand 
Schwill $1.50. 


Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Art of Extempore Speaking. By Harold Ford. | 


75 cents. 


Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n, Chicago 
Weighed and Wanting. By D. L. Moody. 
cents. 
Alone in London. By Hesba Stretton. 15 cents. 


Damrell & Upham, Boston 
Captain Antile, the Sailors’ Friend. 
Mortimer. §1. 
Henry Berkowitz. Philadelphia 
Kiddush, Or, Sabbath Sentiment in the Home. 
By Henry Berkowitz. $1. 
MacCalla & Company, Philadelphia 
Minutes of the General Assembly. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Glimpses of England. By Moses Coit Tyler. 


$1. 25. 
The Documents of the Hexateuch. By W. E. 
Addis. $4. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
Fourteenth Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


2% &% 


usiness 
Department 


e 
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By Charles 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


to the regular rate will be charged. for inside- 





rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


A twentieth-century train. Electric lighted 
throughout (including lights at the head of 
each berth), the North-Western Limited, 
which leaves Chicago daily at 6.30 P. M., and 
reaches St. Paul and Minneapolis early next 
morning, is regarded by the traveling public 


as the highest development in railway science. | 


This train is equipped with buffet, smoking 
and library cars, regular and compartment 
sleeping-cars, and luxurious-dining cars. 
principal summer resorts in Wisconsin are 


mostly reached via the Chicago & North-Wes- | 


tern Railway, ‘‘the pioneer line west and 
north-west of Chicago.’’ All ticket agents 
sell tickets via this popular route. 

If you feel ‘‘all played out’’ take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. 
| nerve force, clears the brain, and strengthens 
) the stomach, 


It repairs broken 


| Rev. Charles F. Sitterly 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 


The | 


C 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 


‘‘ The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

* The * Bold ‘l'ype Uible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Ilus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ is a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing that 1 have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.”’ 

B.D., 
Seminary, Madison, N. , Be says 

“ After comparing it with the recent editions’ of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, ] am free to say that for 
the purposes of such a auth it is superior to either o 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus 
trations place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
helps ”’ 


Drew Theologic al 


es from $1.50 to 
OS. NELSON & 
New Vork. 


For sale by all booksellers, at pric 
7.00; or address, for particulars, 1H 
SONS, 37 Kast 18th Street, 


EE I I : 


Chautauqua | 


offers some new and timely plans for improve- e 
ment and for recreation. The Spanish War sug- 
gests so many positive complications, that an * 

Address JOHN H. VINCENT § 
No. 29 West Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


attractive volume on 
SRE SERESESESERESE ESSE ES SS SESE SE EES ESS 


Europe in the XIXth Century 


will prove a boon to busy people who want facts 
presented in a clear and interesting manner. 


; 
: 
5 


Sunday-School Library Books 


New and old, on liberal terms. GQODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Difficult music seldom becomes pop- 


ular. Fasy-to-learn pieces make the 
favorites, and are found in 


Sermons in Song 


containing 196 pages of newest and best songs with 
wo and music; not one dull or wornout; more than 
100 original pieces found in no other. Limp cloth cover, 
good puper, 2c per copy ; 615.00 per hundred. 


Tally Meheding, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 


202 Broadway, New York. 
Bend 16 cents fur a year's subscription to the Tuliar Meredith Quarterly, 


Lord's Prayer Medals, look like gold 
dollars, 8 cts. Nice rewards. Free price- 
list. E. C. Romane, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


| 


Gecred Gomes. Me.8 ... «sss $25 per 100 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs . . ** 100 
| Royal Hymnal, for Sunday-schools . 30 ‘‘ 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, “EW YORK cry 


AND CHICAGO, 


Seedtime and Harvest 


An excellent service for Rally Day, Harvest Homes, 
etc., by Emma Pitt. 5 cents each; $4 per hundred. 


Full samples, 4 cents. 
MacCalla & Co., Int., 249 Dock St., Phila. 
HARVEstT HOME and Rally Day Service. Six- 


teen pages, music, etc., by Adam Geibel, E. FE. 

Hewitt, edited by Rev. Rufus W. Miller. 100 copies, 

ost $3.50. Entitled, Golden Sheaves. The 
Press, 1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


feidelberg 
SHEAVES OF REJOICING 


A complete service for Harvest Home or 
Thanksgiving. Single copy, 5 cents ; per dozen, 
50 cents ; per 100, $4, all prepaid, Sample of the 
above service and a year's subscription to Tullar- 
Meredith Co.'s Quarterly, only 15 cents. 








108 Washington 


ie hoi 202 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. J ’ 


New York. 


Guide-Boards for 


Teachers 8y W. H. Hall 


Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 














R. HALL’'S presentation of the 
work and privileges of the Sun- 
day-school teacher is quite as 

novel as it is delightful and informing. 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
ers work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
guide-boards impressively symbolize 
the central truths of the book. Asa 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
fore them. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 


of price, the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
| School Times. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 20, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

lor any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
§0 cents each. 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi v cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although ih cases where a portion of the teachers of a 


school get their mail matter from one post-office, and | 


others in the same school get theirs from another, the 


papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac kage | 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large | 


packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 


allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either | 
‘The free copies for package clubs cannot | 


character. . 1 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


re : 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- | 


portionate share of the yearly club rate. . 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- | 


out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 


this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a | 


package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. Yi a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place o 
last year by —— ; 

‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably’ be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, Fil be sent free, 
upon application. 


the one formed 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries omboneed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Iwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
6 shilling’ each 


for one or more copies, 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one a dress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Should be in Every House. 
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Contents for August 20 


Poem: 


Brave Calm. By Gerard B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


| Editorial: 


Notes.—Joy after Sorrow. At Peace with God. 
True Loyalty. Baiting the Hook. Every 
Man in his Place. Wanting what is Beyond, 

Successful Neglect. . ‘ams 

Notes on Open Letters: 

Jewish Blood Sacrifices. 

Former Lessons. 


Questions about 
Prophecy not Prediction . 
From Contributors: 
Moses Maimonides: Philosopher and Physi- 
cian. By I. Zangwill. .. . 
“I've Had a Good Dinner, 
Charles H. Dorris Ste Ree ete 
Uncle Joshua's Religion. By Kate M. Hunt . 


” 


Mama 


Oriental Research : 
Edited by 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. . . 
For Children at Home: 
Steve's Present. By Elizabeth Preston Allan . 
For the Superintendent: 
An Order of Service for September 4 
Essential Elements in a Program. 
liam D. Murray . . ps 
Getting a School to Use Written Answers 
For the Teacher: 
Symbolic Teaching in the Primary Class. 
Adelaide H. Chapman 
Written Letter to the Absentee 


By Wil- 


By 


537 


538 


- $42 





The Death of 
2 Kings 13 : 14-25 


Lesson 10. September 4. 
Elisha. 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
Dr. William Wright. 
Work and Workers: 
Significance of the Jewish Chautauqua. 
Charles S. Bernheimer, Ph.D. 
Chautauqua Summer School of Primary Meth- 
ods. 


By 


Books and Writers: 
Deepening the Spiritual Life 
The Age of Charlemagne. Charles the Great. 
The Psychology of the Emotions. Rex 
Regum. Chauncy Maples, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
ee ee ee 
Literary Notes and News: 
New Gazetteer of the World. 
ten Magazine. 
War Book. 
Navy 
Books Received 
Worth Repeating: 
Culture of the Voice 
The Lamplighter 


The Kindergar- 
Richard Harding Davis's 
New Work on our Army and 


By Mire. W. F. Grams. « se os cee 
The Home Department in England ...... 








even younger. 


printed on fine paper, 


stories for the children. 


5%X7% inches. 


simplicity of language. 


Magazine. 


to have it every month. 
but for all the rest. 


25 centsay 








$9.50 BUYS A SSh. VICTOR Skins 
Acapted te Light and Heavy + ion * “er. 4 ed 
Pinbes: Oueree pee. ‘a DATS PREB TRIAL. “A )ivees 
Dept. 92. 





VICTOR MFG. CO., 90-95 Barket 5t.,Chicago, 


1031 Walnut Street 


The Scholars M agazine 


‘Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a rea/ lesson help for the children 
—one that ‘iey will want to read? 

is given in The Scholars’ 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 


Such help 


Magazine. It will reach 


The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 


Its dimensions are larger—11X7¥%, instead of 
The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
Where the old was good, the new is 


Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 


It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


It Will Do Your School Good 


It is not for the grown-ups, 


Ts 
ri 


of five or more 


Single subscription 


A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


Yr copy, in clubs 


fo ene add) 


» 5O cents fer year 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vol. 40, No, x 


Worth Repeating 


Culture of the Voice 


[William Mathews, LL.D., in The Watchm 
chman 





HY is it that so little attention ; 
given by Americans to the cult P 
of the voice ? In no other Way de 

| aman so completely reveal his intellectush 

social, and social qualities as by his wal 

While in all respects we are ‘fearfully 

and wonderfully made,’’ there js nothing 

in our mechanism more Mysterious @ 
marvelous than the power of that Compley 
structure which we call the vocal Onpay 
to move and mold the hearts of m | 

The waves of sound, those vibmy @ 

molecules which, striking the SENSity 

membrane of the ear, travel thence to the 

brain, the seat of thought and feeling 

have a power to awaken and compel deep, | 
hidden sympathies, which, in its magica 

effects, surpasses any other power granted 

to man. Even persons who are unaffected 

by music are often subdued by the gentle | 
tones of the voice, or roused by its deep 
intonations. Intelligence is plainly dis. 
| closed by the voice ; its management in. 

dicates culture or its absence, delicacy ¢ 

rudeness of organism, strength or weak 

ness of will, and refinement or coarseneg 

of taste. 

A writer in The Outlook observes tha 
‘* a voice in the dark is often a complete 
revelation of the character and associations 
of an unknown person ; tones, modulz 
tion, accent, and the use of words, all con. 
veying intimations of what lies behind the 
voice in the way of tradition, association, 
and training. There are few things s 
delightful as a worthily trained expression, 
| including voice and speech. . . . There is 
| in some persons a rhythmical quality of 
utterance which discloses a thorough 
harmony of nature; and which gives to 
the entire expression a musical quality 
grateful to the ear, and full of bengnant 
influence.’’ To our mind, a fine, pleasant 
evoice is the most winning charm of w 
man. We would have it soft, low, and 
faintly musical, like the straying of the 
south wind over harp-strings,—an artic 
late breathing, mellow and rich with the 
earnestness of soul, soothing and gentle a 
the whisper of an angel. 

Plutarch, in his life of Dion, tells us 
that he could tell one of his scholars when 
he met him simply by the grace of his 
speech. Cleopatra, Egypt's renowned 
queen, had, besides a surprising varely 
of other accomplishments, a voice which 
has been compared to an instrument of 
many strings. To the rarest literary acquit 
ments, a knowledge of languages rivaled 
only by that of Mithridates, the finest 
taste in the arts, an unexplainable grate 
in her manners, and the most bewitching 
powers of conversation, she added a ton 
of voice which made those powers It 
sistible. Dion Cassius tells us that there 
was such a grace in her voice that wit 
whatever man she spoke she could wheedle 
him with this charm, and could draw aly 
one, however averse to love by nature # 
by years, to be enamored of her. It ws 
to her voice that Madame Roland mainly 
owed the strange fascination which sh 
exerted over all who came within th 
circle of her attractions. Persons wh? 
had once heard that voice could nev 
forget its charm. The low, clear tone 
so mellow and so deep, haunted them likt 
a strain of exquisite melody through yes 
long after she who gave them utteranc 
had perished on the scaffold. Lamartiné 
in his striking portrait of Charlotte (°° 
day, says that the tone of her voice— int 
living echo which bespeaks the = 
soul in a vibration of air—left a deep 7 
tender impression in the ear of a 
whom she addressed, and they still oe 
of that tone. ten years afterward as of 
membered music. 

That there are voices to-day 4 
netic, as thrilling, as those of — 
| days, who can doubt? Mr. Glaaste 
| had, in his palmy days, a voice 
|as Belial’s. A cathedral bell, 

far away over a river; a waterfall : ight ; 
long way off in the stillness 0! the bb . 
the sea, rolling slowly in over a ae 
| beach ; the summer wind blowing On ith 

| hill-top of pines,—to each of preety id 

| its strange, indescribable quality, 
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- weg makes one’s eyes fill and his | to go and run back, with nothing to do on 
cnerpaed -t from mere physical sym- the return trip.’” 
hroat "oe Gladstone's voice been ‘« Little man,”’ said I, ‘‘don’ t commence 
athy, has Henry Clay's voice had anJ to kick about having all the hard jobs and 
compared. chen it could ring out | ‘run-backs,’ before you are out of your 
jndescr pane ae or it could plead in low, | knickerbockers. The longer you live, the Grimy finger marks 
pa trum » notes which pierced and thrilled more ‘run-backs’ you will have. There S Wye seem to grow on the woodwork 
laine jike the chanting of the | is not a job in the whole wide world which 7 about the house. They come easily and 


‘at Rome. It is said that he isn’t full of them.”’ . too—unless you get rid of them with 
ae wails the days that} ‘Why, there is the mayor, now. He they stick, yous 


pet tones, or 





the hearer 
« Miserere 
sed to utter the ; \: holy | don’t h e 
more’’ with such a melancholy | don’t have any. 
pe 8° f ession that no one could ‘‘Don't he?’’ I replied. ‘I reckon In 
ee een ae as said of | by the time he gets through with all hi as 
hem without a tear. It was said 0! oy the time he gets through with a is 
peer’ | Phillips that he gestured with his | work, and the office-seekers, and creeps 
rene Genibility, the musical quality, | off to bed, he thinks the whole job is a Dp Powder 
he variation of emphasis and accent, con- ‘run-back.’ "’ co , fh 
E eantly interpreted his thought by bringing Be, Well, how about a preacher?’’ he It makes all cleaning easy. 
lout its most delicate and subtle shading. | insinuated. + THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Thomas Sully the artist says that in the | ‘« Let that pass, my boy,’’ I answered. Chicago. & wy Ae 
best circles of English society ‘ speech 1s | ‘IT would rather you thought I had no 
low and clear, with that delicious intona: | troubles than to have you remember me as 
tion which no schoolmaster can teach, | complaining about them. But just lean 
and with a grace which is the fine fleur _ your ladder against that lamp-post and sit 
of education, yet cannot be acquired,— | on the third round, so that your head will 
which is one of the long results of time, be on a level with mine. There, that is 
the inheritance of generations generously | good. Now, listen. 
bred.” It has been recently said of an ‘« There are drawbacks in every career. 
English woman traveling in this country You call them ‘run-backs.’ It is all the 
that centuries of culture seem to be audi- | same. All along the pathway of life there 
ble in her tones. | are toll-gates, where the travelers have to 
Such being the charm which the —_ | pay a fraction : their upe. — a “ 
is capable of manifesting, why is its cul- | their money, their very ife, for the privi- G tt y S h | Ss 
as generally neglected by Ameri- | lege of continuing on their journeys. e ing our Cc O ar 
cans? Almost all of us have a ‘‘ head ‘« Those who travel over one road never | (" ; 
yoice."’ The voice ‘soft, gentle, and | see the toll-gates on the other, and the e \ 
low,"’ which Shakespeare says is ‘‘ an | mean ones are forever fretting and stewing | [{" to Read the Bible 
excellent thing in woman,’’ is conspicu- | because they have to pay so much more'| } 
ously wanting in American women, Their | than any one else. It is bad enough to 
voices have generally a shrill ard sharp | hear an old man moaning over the draw- Every Day 
cadence, which is very unpleasant to a| backs of his life, but it is intolerable to 
sensitive ear ; and, when not shrill, they | hear it from a little boy. If you want to 
are apt to be harsh and coarse to a degree | make every one despise you, just keep re- 
almost as objectionable. As we have | peating this complaint you have made to T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
already said, the voice is an index of char- | me. 


acter and culture. When it is like Cor- ‘*If you want everybody to love and one might suppose, But simply telling the schol- 
delia’s, as described by Lear, its owner is | honor you-—yes, if you want to achieve ars to do it will not often be enough. 

almost sure to have sensibility, tender- | suacess—take your ‘run-backs’ without : ~ ae... 4 , 
ness, and largeness of soul. A loud voice | a murmur. A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 


is indicative sometimes of frankness and ‘‘When the good God gives us our thing defini . " 
honesty, but betrays a certain coarseness | medicine, there is always a little bitter needed. And something definite to do is needed, 


and vulgarity of nature; a shrill one not | with the sweet, and we must not always ._.. We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
only indicates an acrid disposition, but | be making wry faces over it. 


the whole ‘*make-up’’ of its owner is ‘‘Keep your torch full of oil, light references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 


apt, as another has said, to be thin, mea- | every gas-lamp on your route, whistle explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
ger, and devoid of generous impulses and | merrily while you make your ‘ run-backs,’ 


. »). 
appreciations.'’ Thinness of voice often | carry your wages home to your mother, the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
accompanies: frivolity of character. With bea good boy, and you’ ll bea noble man. This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
the advance of years these disagreeable | Good-night.”’ : e 

qualities tend to become more and more : non-interest to interest. 


accentuated, so that it is sometimes a imenenentimee anes ys , > , . . , > , i 

Neel at Che Tree tO en eee oa, | EME MEINE WEE IKE A ENE EEE ; Pe ill = ’ a ea try a A, Ponty 

wise agreeable woman who has passed her B ° or September! nousands are using the cards now, 
right 


teath lustrum. In the use of the voice : H gy j 
be fecahieer thece ou etek acai ane Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 


unpleasantly noticeable. How rare a Cut Glass International Lessons for the month. 


thing it is to meet with a woman who has “Te make out or plain gless 


a clear, happy, ringing laugh! These 
; 2» . , bright and new, wash in hot suds * : : . 
defects seem the more painful when we made from Fairy Soap. Rinse thor- | Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
think that, in most cases, a little care be- oughly in warm water, thea dry at “« 10 os 6 « “. 25 * #86 * 
fore a woman reaches twenty would cor- once with be Bareh Tyson Rorer “ 1 “ 9 ‘ “é Oo +“ oO “ 
T oucye ° ° Tr ra . 
rect them. The flexibility of the voice is , ; . 


0% that in youth it readily admits of ee ee ee ee 

culture. Like the hand, the eye, or th i i 

foot, the vocal organs can be te Dag ee tee ae 

early life to perform seeming impossibili- 

ties, and it is therefore one’s own fault if | John D Wattles & Co. 1031 Walnut St Phila Pa 
the voice lacks mellowness and sweetness, ; t i 
or grates on the ear, when it might be ‘‘a 

voice that ofter music speaks than sum- ees ” — “ —— 


mer winds a-wooing flowers."’ oonnw ll 
%% % The Soap of the Century — Sore en, Pee 


Bold ev hers in three convenient sizes Educational 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. mina 


The Lamplighter FREE s2 robe Bae ere: gpocewsscoceuonoonongeesnsseosnosancony | ae PSSST 
‘*Do not Stammer ”’ The Catharine Aiken School 


pers, to nearest office below, 
[From “ The Optimist,” by Charles Frederic Goss and we wil! mail you free a 
. for Girls, Stamford, Conn. Academic, col- 
lege preparatory, and special courses. Situated 


copy of a beautiful paint. in water col- 
HE little | li Prated srtist, Leou Moren, Biss 17sgx34 in. 
.il ¢ 2 . on Moran. zeli le : : : : 
amplighter came zig -zagging without lettering, ready for Tomine. _ dey pt "oo Ample, — 
) oor games. ourses in art ap 
music. For illustrated booklet, address Mrs. 
Harriet Beecner Scovitte Devan (Welles- 


d ; . ‘ . . 
own Burnet Avenue. The gas-jets THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
ley B.A.), Principal, Stamford, Conn. 




















The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
cessful operation for twelve years. In that 
time hundreds of the most severe cases have 
been permanently cured. The method is the 
fruit of long personal effort of Edwin S. John- 
ston to overcome an impediment with which he 


E suffered for forty years. 


popped into flame, first i, 
H ’ upon one Chicago. 8t. Lonis. ewYork. Boston. 
Side of the street and then upon the other, Philadelphia. Pitteburgh. Baltimore. 


" - pursued his God-like mission. 
How do you like your job ?"" I asked, 


as he trudged ; , ‘ ————= 
ged along w 

his shoulde 5 ith his ladder over Educational _ Under the patronage of the Countess of Aberdeen and 
Pr i ‘ ier, and his torch in his hand, a _ = — —a TREE EETESERELSOCSSSSES ESSERE SSSESS SSS 2 Governor of Ontario. The largest and best equipped 
ometheus in e ‘ nie ———————————— —_._ | college for women in Canada. Magnificent site over- 
“ They al embry a Massachusetts, Auburndale East Greenwich Academy looking — a — cymnasion, ste am heat- 
Y always giv : ing, electric lighting, modern sanitation, et Apply fo 
the littlest fell ¥S gi the meanest jobs to Lasell Seminary for Young Women East Greenwich, R. I. eiltndior te & £ > 1 Sanitation, etc pply for 
ws, ‘he answered. We aim to continue through the years spent at school c Founded eee. : bam cones, On ~ esungueaste Baz. - J.J. Hare, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ont., Can. 
or j i ce o fined Christi i _ | Cottages. ‘lectric light. ‘legant new dining-ha me — 
= Job be worse than eet ~4 rt. “the ‘ednguiap af etun™ can. | Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. Illustrated | 


S i se di C >rincips TITU Hightstown, N. J. 
height and e lamps are all the same ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties catalog. Me ¥F.D. Biaxssies, D.D., Principal. PEDDIE INS TE, Feberes. ye a 
- p< ggraas equally far apart iatg I inquired io poms ~ ted catalog address a teaching, business. Courses in German, French, music, 
: . ° or illustrated catalo ‘ 


LL Sg a art. Both sexes. t year opens Sept . Address, 
a ‘. but they give us all the ‘run- & & Bracpon, Principal. | Dow Academy Franconia, N. H. R. MSWETLAND, A ne Principal. 


he re —_ —_—— — 
~ plied. Both sexes: thorough: f : fi 4 . 

* : rough; four courses; prepares for arlin ase 0 cola, Mite " 
what in the world is a ¢ FAMILY SCHOOL for Girls. 724 Asylum Avenue, | college; endowed; fa6oa year. For catalog apply to D oy ag! ay pte eo eg le « 
Th run- Hartford, Conn. 10th year. English and college Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M. location. Languages, music, drawing, painting, etc. 

preparatory courses. Juua B. Bursanx. ees 


y, Said the boy. « : _ MISS GIBSON’S Fasy ann Day S§< none. $190 per year. Catalogs. R. DARIINGTON, Ph D. 
Side ctr ee |: they are little, - | a a > . for Girls. 2037 De Lancey | ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day School for 
treets, down which we-have END for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, | Place, Philade a 27th year Fall term begins Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on applica- 


Mystic, Conn. Thirty-first year. Chartered. September 29, 1 Preparation for college. tion. Opens September 28. 1350 F ine St., Philadelphia. 








Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School ‘Times. 

Send for 60 page book to THE PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 
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‘** FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM’”’ 
Worry ! 
use of 


Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 
Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 


and yet do it well? Then try this method: A small 


bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 


cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


B. & B. 


A Special Item 


If you'll send for samples 50 
inch figured black mohairs, 
35c¢. a yard, you'll see that 
when this store advertises some- 
thing “special,” it has the 
goods at prices to demonstrate 
it—and you'll see 


evidence of 
choice goods ata sale-price so 
far under value-price as won't 
fail to interest your pocketbook. 

Lustrous quality mohairs— 
dressy designs—made to sell 
for not less than:half a dollar a 
yard—wide and fine for skirts 
or gowns—for now or ‘most any 
time o’ year. 

Anything you want in dry 
goods, write us about, and see 
how less priced you'll get it 
here. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


cay “SEND TO | 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


> 7000 BICYCLES | 


. carried over from 1897 mus 

now. New 

rade, all styles, 

$ 00. 

eed. $9. $ © $17.00. 

Used wheels, !ate models, 

all makes, $3 to $12. 

We ship on approval with- 

rut : cent payment. Write 

‘tor bargain Hat and art catalogue 

SOE oT awell 8 modela, BICY OLE PREE for 
@ees0n to advertise them. Send for one. Rider agents 
wante i. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money, 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chi:aneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don't break; and 


they make more light. 
Wrine Ma-beth Pittsburgh Pa 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ses CLOTHING see 


SALESMEN WANTED, 


$150.00 PER MONTH and expenses made by all our 
active men. We pay many iar more. 
We want men in every County ‘” the United States.If your 


reference is satisfactory we 
\wiil sturt you atonce. No experience necessary. No cupital required. 
fe furnish a full line of samples, stationery, ete. A 
tailor’s-for-the-trade complete outht ready for business 
Nocommission Plan, you regulate your profits to suit yourself, 
No house to house canvas. This is not 
NS one of the many catchy advertise- 
ments for agents, but one of the very 
few advertisements offering « rare op- 
portunity to secure strietly high grade 
employment at Big wages. 
WE ARE THE LARGEST 
TAILORS IN AMERICA 
We make to measure over 300,000 
suitsannually.We occupyentire 
one of the largest business 
blocks in Chicago. We refer you 
te the Bank of Commerce in Chicago, 
y any Express or Railroad Co. in Chicago, 
any resident of Chicago. Before en- 
geging with us,write to any friend 
n Chica o and ask them to come 
and see us, then write you if itis 
rare opportunity to secure ~ eady, high 
class, bi Fri ing employment. Ger- 
TER ILL —come to Chicago 
| sage ee and see us before en 
ng and satisfy yourself rega 
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4 
4 
< 
) 
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ag- 
ing 
every word we say. You ean get steady 
work and big pay. Work in your own 
county 300 davs in the year, and 

you can make $5.00 every day above all 


expenses, 
WE WANT TO ENGAGE YOU 
to takeorders for our Made-to-Order 
>) and Measure Custom Tailoring,(Men’s 
[= Suits,Pants and Overcoats). We 
ut you in the way to take orders 


. Rio, W1s., June 30th, 1898. 
. GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your 
WS) letter requesting the use of my 
photograph for advertisi pur- 


: (Zz 
A, 


a 


Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist_is made of Sum 
cloth for Children, Misses and Ladies sa 
and yielding, yet gives requisite support to 
the body. ies’ waiste have side and back 
steels covered with rubber to prevent rust, 


FERRI 9 Good Sense 


Corset Waist 


is made also for Ladies and Misses, with hieh 

and low bust, long and short waist, to suit 4j/ 

figures. Children’s. 25c. to 50c. Misses’ ite 

to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00. Always 

pe orin quality and workmanship, For mu 
y all retatlers. 

Manufactured by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., Kew Yor, 


Se ee ee ee 


FS TE Te eee ee ele ee ee he he oo heel he rhheee hecheathaes dehenechrnierronrtcanialeaenbeabenenieeke 








— poses, and asking how am 
pleased with the work, would say I do not object to your using my photograph,as 
your prices are very low gad pormente so exact to my measurements that! glad- 

y recommend you. would add that I have never made less than 880.00 per month 
since I received your first outfit, and in the best months have made as high as 
LE. 








buy our cloth direct from the 
largest European and American 
Mills. We control the product of 

on Bo Measure, Businces Stationery, Advertising Matt 
etup.also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction Book, Tape Measure, sinees Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter, your name 
po rubber stamp with pad complete. We also furnish youa i *s Net Confidential Price List, The prices are left blank 
under each description so you can, fill in your own selling prices, errenging your profit to suit yourself. Assoonasyou 

° 





— =— SS From almost every man in your 

La county, business better than a 

store wit! 20, 000. 00 stock. You 

will have RE THE LAR 
WE ARE THE LARGEST 
TAILORS IN AMERICA.. 

several woolen mills. We oper- 

6350.00 per month. ruly, E. J. Dor ate the most extensive and econ- 

Should you write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. omic custom tailoring plants in 

We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle’s. existence, thus reducing the 

‘ price of Sults and Overeoats made. 

te-order to $5.00 and upward; Pants from yey vutees so low that nearly every one in your county will be glad 

h heir Suite and Overcoate made to order. 

A A large, handsome leather bound ne ageny ee large eloth samples of our entire line of 

Suiti ti 4 P loons ok which costs us several dollars to 

have received your sample book and general outfitand have read our boo nstructions carefully, which teaches you 

how to take orders,and marked in your selling price you are ready for business and can begin taking orders from every 

one. At your low prices business men, farmers, and in fact every one will order their suits made. You can take several 
orders every day at $1.00 to 85. 00 profit on each order, for every one will be astonished at your low _— 

YOU REQUIRE NO MONEY Just take the orders and send themto us and we will make the garments within 

& days and send direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject to examina- 

tion and approval, at yourselling price,and collect your full selling price, and every week we will send you a check for 

all your profit. You needecolleet no money, deliver no goods,simply go on taking yt adding a libera) profit.and ve 


of Fine Custom. Made G e 
Over i - 
deliver the goods, collect all the money andevery week promptly send you in one round check your full profit for the 





week. Nearly all our good men get a check from us 0: at least $40.00 every week in the year. 


THE OUTFIT is FRE We make no charge for the book and complete 


f outfit, out as a pany pas by 4 Hears meng 
DOLLARS, to protect ourselves. against many who would impose on us sending for the ou with no inten- 
tion of working, but merely out a idle curiesit , AS A GUARANTEE OF ebop FAITH ON THE PART OF EVERY 
APPLICANT, we require you to fill out the blank lines below, sey the names of two parties as reference, and 
further agreeing to pay oe and ex rene, oi eo for the oa wa — , A Lay 4 
and really a sure way of makin wages. e - you agree to when ou t 
to pa the cost to us bi A inewees ue you mean business. WE WILL REFUND YOUR $1.00 AS SOON AS YOUR 
ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED TO $25.00, which amount you can take the first day you work. ; ‘ 

Fill out the following tines carefully, sign your name,cut out and send tous,and the outfit will be sent you at once. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., En‘erprise Bidg, CHICACO, ILL. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express C. 0. D., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Complete Salesman’s 
Out, as described above. | agree to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as represented and I feel I can 
make good big wages taking orders for you, lacree to pay the exvress agent, asa guarantee of good faith,and to show I mean 
business, One Dollar and express ebarges, with the understanding the 81.00 is to be refunded to me as s00n as my sales have 
amounted to 825.00. If not found as represented and 1 am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 


* ‘Sign your name on above ine. “"**~"""""” 


On above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown you one 
year or longer. 


Your age..........+. PEO TT eT TT eer TTT Tere ery 





Married or single On above line give name of your nearest express office. 
Address your letters plainly to 8.8. Times, Ph. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.. Enterprise Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: “We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the ‘reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 
ask us to paint his house over again.” 


FREE 


folder showing 
combinations 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
“misburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
*itrsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMI 


ittsburgh. 
FAHNUSTOCK 7” 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN amen, 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWITT New York. 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN ) 

surman | “*# 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS Co 
Pailadeiphia. 

MORLEY = Cleveland. 

SALEM Balem, Mass. 

CORNELL 








By using National Lead Co. 
any desired shade is readily 
able information and card 
ictures of house painted i 
shades forwarded upon a 


"s Pure White I 


Aad Tinti 
cheained. a Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet giving valu- 

Buffalo. hp te acmneses of colors hes; also 
o'Herent designs or various sty] 

KENTUCKY Louisville pplication to those intending to pale. 


‘ational Lead Co., roo William St, New York. 


LIGHT |»: 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
wr evectric, Bes. 


dimensions took o 
estimate free. 1, P. 


a Grand Piano Bargain for Sunday-school 
A stam « make S nd size Grand Piano, in good 
- . ale —— ish or time. Just the plano 


hoo T partic 
+15 East 16th St t, + yours, address (. A. 


or. oil ‘ ‘ 
f Light and : 
Frink, sst Pearl St., New Y ork. my te 





The Sunday Sckooi Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shou ‘i 7 


a 





LINEN COLLARS al 


CUFFS « ¢«,; 


ye 


DO NOT WILT 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. The turn-down ci 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both sides, discard 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Bost. 


Ten collars 
Send ¢ stamps i 
Name size anc sve 











. AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelptis 


On ee | 
THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 


Covenant of Love 





In this neat little volume Dr 
Trumbull throws a new light upom 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from ™ 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments at) 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stem 
ruler, but the simple conditions of 4 
loving covenant between God am 
man, _ 
This book presents an_ entirely 
new view of the subject. It will! 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


) 
) 
) 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 
) 


A book of 38 pages (5% *7% Im 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by bookse 
or mailed, postpaid, by the pu! 


JOHN D. WATTLES & C0. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 
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dn ordering goods, ur in making ingHT) ~ “vga 
anything advertised in this paper, you Wi" © gs 
publishers and the advertiser by stating 12) 





i . . J Tae 
the advertisement in The Sunday School #' 





' 
ld. howeve 
" } . fT. an adverticemen 
the pubushers will refund to Suvscribers any oun a + ment of 
wat ti 


wey lwoe therevy. 


a party not having good commercial credit be inadverteatiy ias<: 





a oe 





